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THE  WORLDS  FAIR  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

OW  that  the  great  event  has  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past,  it  may 
interest  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Insteuctoe  to  learn  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  wonderful  show  that  trans- 
cended all  previous  exhibitions  in  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  of  arrangement, 
in  majestic  grandeur  and  extent. 

We  sometimes  allow  ourselves  to  look 
-with  disfavor  upon  local  fairs.  Much 
ridicule  and  fun  have  been  made  of 
country  fairs.  It  has  been  hard  work  to 
get  the  people  aroused  to  their  value.  In 
my  boyhood  days,  a  fair  was  the  event  of 
the  year,  but  the  kind  of  fairs  then  in 
vogue  did  not  have  an  educational  value 
at  all.  They  were  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  cheap  shows,  "penny  gaffs"  we  used  to 
call  them;  theatres  where  dramas  were 
performed  in  about  twenty  minutes,  where 
the  stage  villain  was  killed  three  times  an 
hour;  while  clowns,  harlequins  and  a 
brass  band  kept  the  crowds  amused  on 
the  outside.  There  were  monstrosities  in 
yellow  wagons,  cheap-jacks,  candy  stalls, 
peep  shows,  menageries,  tliimble  rigs, 
shooting  galleries,  fortune  tellers,  all 
kinds  of    catch-penny  games  and   every 


conceivable   dodge   to    extract   the   coin 
from  the  unwary. 

Thanks  to  the  intellectual  growth,  and 
influence  of  better  educational  facilities, 
fairs  have  taken  another  hold  up<m  us. 
Instead  of  the  nonsensical  foolishness 
that  only  amused  the  people,  they  are 
now  great  educators.  The  great  exhibi- 
tion held  in  London  in  1851,  inauguratad 
by  Prince  Albert,  revolutionized  fairs. 
They  have  another  meaning  now.  In 
that  memorable  exposition  the  prodiicts 
of  man's  skill  from  nearly  all  the  nations 
on  earth  were  placed  on  view.  The  su- 
periority of  the  products  of  one  nation 
aroused  the  ambitious  of  other  peoples  to 
improve  their  productions.  The  whole 
world  was  aroused  to  the  defective  char- 
acter of  their  different  exhibits.  It 
changed  many  methods  in  Old  England 
and  set  its  people  thinking.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  name  the  thousand  and  one 
changes  inaugurated  in  the  manufactur- 
ing arts  and  in  every  branch  of  human 
skill  through  the  influence  of  one  man's 
siiggestion  and  support  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful consummation. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  fairs  in  every  place 
where  the  population  will  support   them. 
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Instead  of  the  old  time  gathering  of 
sharpers  and  their  victims,  it  is  today  a 
school  of  effort,  where  the  choicest  results 
of  hiiman  skill  are  placed  on  view  to 
arouse  greater  effort  in  the  careless  and  in- 
competent, pointing  the  way  to  the  top. 


FESTIVAL    HALL    AND    FOUNTAINS. 

throwing  off'  of  indifference,  cultivating 
more  ingenuity  and  originality,  getting 
out  of  beaten  tracks  and  aiming  in  every- 
thing we  do  to  excel.  Especially  should 
the  children  and  youthful  readers  of  the 
Juvenile,  wherever  they  may  be,  use 
their  best  efforts  to  place  themselves  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  vocation  of  their 
choice.  Always  try  for  the  first  prize  and 
if  you  do  not  reach  it  the  first  time,  try^ 
try  again. 

The  writer  visited  the  Centennial  Fair 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1877.  This  was, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  in  America  that  assiimed  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  world's  fair.  Any  person 
having  copies  of  the  Juvenile  of  that 
date  will  find  therein  an  account  of   its 


character  and  some  details  of  its  attrac- 
tions. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  to  outstrip  all  previous 
fairs;  the  effort  has  been  realized,  the  re- 
sult a  grand  success,  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  energy  and  skill  of  those  who  in- 
augurated it. 

Napoleon,  in  1800,  was  First  Consul  of 
France,  and  by  sharp  practice,  re-acquired 
from  Spain,  the  control  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi and  what  was  known  as  the  Old 
French  Territory,  which  at  present  em- 
braces twelve  states  and  two  territories, 
namely:  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyoming^ 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  a 
space  covering  one  million  or  more  square 


VIEW    FROM    FESTIVAL    HALL. 

miles  of  unsurpassed  value.  The  amount 
paid  for  this  wonderful  stretch  of  coun- 
try was  fifteen  million  dollars.  The 
transfer  was  made  March  10,  1804.   R.  R. 


THE   WORLD'S  FAIR. 
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Livingston,  U.  S.  Minister  to  France, 
and  James  Monroe,  afterward  president, 
conducted  the  transfer,  thns  securing  to 
the  United  states,  by  one  masterful 
stroke,  a  tract  of  land  equal  in  area  to  that 
of  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  Wales, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain, 
France  and  Germany. 

How  the  times  have  changed!  One 
century  after  this  far-seeing  purchase  was 
made,  we  find  a  people  willing  to  spend 
nearly  four  times  the  amount  paid,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  event. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Exposition 
was  fifty  million  dollars,  a  most  stupend- 
ous and  unparalleled  outlay.  The  ground 
covered  was  twelve  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  The  Chicago  Exposition  covered 
six  hundred  and  thirty  three  acres;  the 
one  in  Paris  in  1900,  three*  hundred  and 
thirty-six;  the  Pan-American  at  Buffalo, 
three  hundred;  the  Centennial  in  Phila- 
delphia, two  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres; 
the  Trans-Mississippi  in  Omaha,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres.  It  will  be  seen 
readily  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as 
the  most  complete,  representation  of  a 
word's  fair  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  was  opened  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  April  30th,  and  closed  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1904.  Forty-four  states  partici- 
pated, fifty  foreign  countries  exhibited 
their  products.  The  limit  of  space  al- 
lowed in  the  Juvenile  will  not  enable  me 
to  describe  in  detail  the  thousand  and 
one  attractions  on  exhibition  in  the 
World's  Fair  grounds.  There  are  some 
things  we  are  all  interested  in,  there 
are  others  only  a  few  care  to  know  about. 
The  most  valuable  things  to  know  and 
see  are  those  that  possess  a  permanent 
interest  to  us.  The  world's  progress 
should  interest  everybody.  None  of  us 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

Near  the  main  entrance  were  scores  of 


cheap  eating  houses,  described  on  the? 
outside  by  "barkers,"  as  they  call  them, 
possessing  good,  stout  lungs  and  a  mega- 
lahone  to  talk  in.  Persons  troubled  with 
indigestion  were  taking  desperate  chances 
when  they  patronized  the  wayside  rest- 
aurants. Still  they  were  always  crowded. 
Thousands  of  visitors  from  everywhere,  of 
every  grade  and  shade  of  condition,  the 
well- to  do  and  the  ill-to-do.  city  ''rubes" 
and  country  "rubes;"  all  looked  alike. 
There  was  no  class  distinction  in  the 
World's  Fair.  Everybody  was  full  of  ex- 
pectation and  happy  they  were  enabled  to 
be  present.  No  coarseness,  no  impolite- 
ness; I  never  heard  an  impolite  word  from 
any  one  all  the  time  I  was  there.  The 
cultivated  American  citizen  is  always  a 
gentleman  wherever  you  meet  him.  It 
was  a  grand  sight  when  a  hundred  thous- 
and visitors  were  on  the  grounds  to  see 
how  favored  the  dwellers  in  the  great 
United  States  were.  No  poverty  in  sight; 
no  man's  vocation  could  be  known  by  his 
dress,  all  were  well  clad  and  all  looked 
happy. 

Every  conceivable  scheme  was  adopted 
by  peddlers  and  street  merchants  to  sell 
you  souvenirs  of  the  great  fair,  guide 
books,  newspapers  from  every  part  of  the 
Union  and  notions  of  every  kind.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  were  stands- 
for  giving  you  change  so  that  you  could 
deposit  the  half  dollars  as  entrance  fees, 
thus  saving  the  cost  of  tickets  for  admis- 
sion purposes.  Once  inside  the  fairy 
realm  you  could  with  difficulty  de- 
cide what  to  do  first,  and  that  was  no 
small  effort.  Most  of  us  look  iip  the 
most  desirable  objects,  those  in  which  we 
have  the  deepest  personal  interest,  for 
this  opportunity  to  see  the  world  in  mini- 
ature does  not  often  occur. 

C  R.  Savage. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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however, 
so  much 


WHEAT-GROWING    IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

T  is  an  old  theory,  that  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  as  of  other 
grains,  the  sun's  heat  is  the 
prime  necessity.  Experiments 
have  determined  that  it  is  not 
the  heat  as  it  is  the  light  of  the 
sun  which  contains  certain  chemical 
properties  advantageoiis  to  wheat  growth. 
In  Alberta  the  summer  days  are  very 
long,  from  one  to  two  hours  longer  than 
in  Nebraska  or  Kansas,  and  probably 
nearly  two  hours  longer  than  in  Utah. 
It  is  during  these   long  days  of   sunlight 


vated  extended  and  the  soil  was  drained, 
frosts  became  less  frequent.  The  same 
experiences  that  the  farmers  of  Manitoba 
had  undergone  were  common  to  our 
farmers  in  Alberta.  It  might  happen 
that  wheat  planted  late  in  the  spring 
would  produce  a  good  crop,  but  there  was 
no  certainty;  and  during  the  last  year 
the  spring  wheat  sufPered  greatly  from 
the  drought,  while  the  fall  wheat  did 
measurably  well. 

Gradually  experience  has  taught  the 
farmer  the  advantage  of  planting  fall 
wheat.     It  is  put  in  between  the  middle 
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that  the  vegetation   in  Canada  thrives  so 
wonderfully. 

Besides,  the  Canadian  wheat  is  report- 
ed to  be  the  best  grown  in  the  world. 
The  hard  No.  1  is  easily  marketed 
throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in 
England.  In  early  days,  however,  the 
frosts  were  a  terror  to  the  farmers.  It 
was  years  in  Manitoba  before  the  farm- 
ers learned  to  deal  with  the  frost.  In 
time,  however,  as  the  area  of  land  culti- 


of  August  and  the  middle  of  September, 
and,  therefore,  gets  a  fairly  good  start 
before  the  wiater  season  begins.  As  the 
area  of  cultivated  soil  extends  over  a  wide 
stretch  of  country,  it  receives  and  retains 
the  heat  more  that  when  it  lies  in  its 
sodded  condition.  The  result  is  that  the 
general  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  kept  somewhat  higher. 

Another  peculiarity  of    wheat  growing 
in  Canada  is  the   rapidity  with  which  it 
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springs  up.  It  is  planted  oue  week  and 
makes  its  appearance  the  i>ext  above  the 
surface.  "I  never  saw  things  grow  like 
wild  tire  as  they  do  here  in  Canada,"  is 
the  frequent  remark  of  farmers  who  have 
gone  there  from  the  States.  The  soil  is 
usually  of  black  loam  of  considerable 
depth;  and   it    is  remarkable  what  excel - 


yield  than  this  country  can  show.  I 
mention  here  Manitoba,  because  Alberta 
is  so  young  that  statistics  cannot  be  giv- 
en, though  the  soil  in  Alberta  is  as  rich 
as  that  of  any  part  of  Canada. 

The  wheat  growers  are  encroaching 
every  year  upon  the  great  stock  ranches 
of.  that  territory.     Land    which  today  is 


REAPING    IN     .MANITOBA. 


lent  crops  of  wheat  are  grown  upon  it 
year  after  year  without  rest.  In  Mani- 
toba in  1902  there  was  the  largest  crop 
on  record  after  a  continuous  cropping  of 
wheat  for  over  thirty  years.  lu  that 
year  the  average  yield  was  twenty- five 
bushels  per  acre;  a  very  much    heavier 


valued  at  six  and  ten  dollars  an  acre  for 
wheat  growing  cannot  be  profitable  for 
ranches;  and  every  year  the  farms  are 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies,  which  only  two  or 
three  years  ago  were  considered  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  cowboy. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  STORIES  OF   EARLY  DAYS. 


f'HAPTEE  FIFTH. 

WANT  you  now  to  fix  your  mind 
on  the  month  of  Heptenibcr,  liS4(J, 

for    that    was  the   time  when  the 

principal  things    I'm  going  to  tell  you  of 
this  time,  happened.     Eut   between  this 


and  the  day  when  my  father  was  taken 
away  from  us,  other  things  occurred 
which  I  must  tell  first. 

For  a  long  time  after  my  father  re- 
turned home  from  his  captivity  he  lay 
in  bed  sick.  The  hard  lot  that  had  been 
his  during  those  weary  clays,  had  proved 
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toD  m ich  for  his  body  and  mind.  As 
you  remember,  he  had  been  without  food 
many  times  till  he  was  almost  famished, 
he  had  been  forced  to  be  out  in  the  rain 
all  night,  and  he  had  b3en  compelled  to 
walk  miles  every  day,  no  matter  what 
his  condition  was.  So  that  it  was  not 
very  surprising  that  he  utterly  broke 
down  when  this  terrible  strain  was  partly 
removed.  For  weeks  we  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  ever  get  well;  but, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  under 
the  hands  of  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  he 
recovered. 

Now  the  Saints,  for  several  months, 
had  been  diligently  preparing  to  leave 
our  beautiful  city.  As  I  have  never  told 
you  how  we  came  to  do  so,  I  think  I  shall 
tell  you  now. 

For  some  time  after  the  Saints,  under 
the  Prophet,  came  to  Nauvoo  and  the 
neighborhood,  there  was  no  persecution. 
They  were  at  perfect  peace.  But  after  a 
while  troubles  arose,  which  came  to  a 
head  in  the  murder  of  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum  Smith.  The  enemies  of  these  good 
men  and  the  Church  thought  if  they 
killed  the  ''Mormon"  leaders  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  "Mormon"  religion. 
They  imagined  that  the  Saints  would 
lose  their  faith  in  their  religion  and 
live  as  other  sects.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  they  find  that  another  great  leader 
was  raised  up  in  the  person  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  and  that  "Mormonism" 
appeared  to  be  getting  stronger  instead 
of  weaker,  than  they  assailed  the  faith 
again. 

I  have  already  told  you  they  set  a  lot 
of  thieves  upon  the  people  of  Nauvoo, 
and  how  they  captured  some  of  our 
brethren  and  whipped  them  unmerci- 
fully. Their  hate  measured  a  greater 
distance  even  than  this.  For  some  time 
in  September,  1845,  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Quincy,  Illinois,  asked  the  Church  to 
leave  the  state,  so   bitter  had   grown  the 


feelings  against  the  "Mormons."  wa 

what  the  Missourians  had  demanded  a 
few  years  before  this,  but  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  force  the  Saints  out  of  the 
state  without  asking  them  to  leave.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  peo- 
ple around  Nauvoo  woidd  have  used  the 
same  means  if  the  Saints  had  not  con- 
sented. President  Brigham  Young  and 
the  other  leading  brethren  promised  to 
move  when  the  spring  opened — that  was 
the  spring  of  1846.  And  the  Gentiles  on 
their  part  graciously  consented  not  to 
interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  Saints,  so 
far  as  selling  their  property  was  con- 
cerned. 

From  this  time  on,  therefore,  there  was 
no  idleness  in  Nauvoo.  President  Young 
and  the  brethren  had  already  determined 
to  go  west,  where  there  would  be  no 
"neighbors"  to  disturb  them,  and  where 
they  might  remain  as  long  as  they 
wished  and  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  Then  everybody  who  had  property 
tried  to  sell  it,  in  order  that  he  might  pre- 
pare an  "outfit"  to  take  him  and  his  to 
the  new  home.  The  shops  were  kept 
busy  almost  night  and  day  making  wag- 
ons or  repairing  them.  The  fire  in  the 
blacksmith's  forge  was  rarely  permitted 
to  die  out;  the  carpenter's  hammer  could 
be  heard  everywhere;  the  wheelwright, 
the  harness  maker  and  every  tradesman 
whose  services  could  be  used  were  em- 
ployed beyond  their  strength  and  endur- 
ance. The  women,  too,  were  busy,  wash- 
ing and  mending  jlothes  and  arranging 
the  household  affairs  preparatory  to  the 
long  and  painful  journey  which  awaited 
them. 

The  first  company  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi river  on  their  way  to  the  great  un- 
known West  early  in  February.  It 
was  cold,  the  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
and  the  river  was  frozen  so  hard  that 
the  teams  were  able  to  cross  on  the  ice. 
This  first  company  numbered   about  four 
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hundred  families,  including  the  Twelve 
and  the  High  Council.  After  this,  com- 
panies were  leaving  almost  daily,  till 
there  were  only  a  few  hundred  people 
left  at  Nauvoo  by  October,  out  of  the 
thousands  who  had  lived  there  a  year  be- 
fore. I  can  remember  standing,  with 
many  others  on  the  Nauvoo  side  watch- 


this  was  done,  there  were  some  who  had 
to  remain  behind  because  they  were  too 
poor  to  go.  And  then,  there  were  the 
aged,  the  sick,  or  those  who  for  some 
other  reason  were  helpless.  These  two 
classes  of  people  were  almost  the  only 
ones  remaining  in  Nauvoo  in  September, 
1H46. 


'^^'•'^'^^J^ 


"I  CAN  REMEMBER  WATCHING  THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIN  OF  WAGONS  DISAPPEAR  FROM 

SIGHT  ON  THE  IOWA  PRAIRIE." 


ing  the  end   of  the   train  of  wagons  dis- 
appear from  sight  on  the  Iowa  prairie. 

zff:  TV  7^  Tf^ 

But  I  must  come  baok  to  our  own  fam- 
ily. Very  likely  you  have  wondered  why 
it  was  that  we  remained  at  Nauvoo  while 
everyone  else  seemed  to  be  going.  It 
came  about  in  this  way. 

At  Nauvoo  there  were  many  families 
who  owned  little  or  no  projjerty  there. 
They  had  only  recently  come  to  the  city 
from  some  of  the  other  states,  or  per- 
haps from  England,  and  having  little  or 
notliing  to  depend  upon  except  their 
day's  labor,  they  were  unable  to  fit  them- 
selves up  with  a  team,  wagon  and  pro- 
visions for  the  long  journey.  Of  course, 
those  who  had  plenty  were  willing  to 
share,  and  did  share,  with  those  who  had 
none.  This  was  according  to  the  counsel 
of  the  Church  authorities.  But  even  after 


The  reason  why  we  stayed  at  Nauvo>. 
during  these  months  was,  that  we  be- 
longed to  the  former  of  these  classes. 
Father  had  come  away  from  De  Kalb 
without  having  sold  all  that  he  owned  in 
Mississippi,  and  without  getting  half  oi 
what  he  should  have  got  for  the  things 
he  did  sell.  Somehow,  when  people 
know  you  are  going  away  they  don't  want 
to  give  you  very  much  for  your  things. 
They  think,  "Oh,  well,  he's  going  to  leave 
anyway,  whether  he  get's  much  or  little, 
and  it's  better  for  us  that  he  gets  little." 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  of  course, 
but  it  is  so  too  often  for  people's  credit. 
We  had  an  example  of  this  very  thing  at 
Nauvoo.  Towards  the  end  no  one  would 
buy  anything  of  the  Saints,  because 
those  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  "Mor- 
mons" leave  knew  that  in  a  little  while 
they  would  get  the  property  for  nothing. 
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It  had  been  much  the  same  with  father, 
when  he  left  Mississippi. 

As  I  have  said,  father  was  sick  for  a 
long  time  after  he  came  home  from  his 
fourteen  days'  captivity,  and  of  course  he 
was  unable  to  work  to  support  his  family 
or  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  to 
leave  for  the  West.  So  what  money  he 
had  realized  from  his  sales  at  De  Kalb 
was  spent  between  the  time  we  reached 
Nauvoo  and  the  time  I  am  speaking  of 
now. 

But  as  soon  as  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  get  around,  he  began  to  think  of  a  way 
by  which  he  could  go  with  his  brethren. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  De  Kalb 
with  the  intention  of  selling  some  horses 
and  cows  and  other  property  he  had  left 
there.  He  was  gone  a  long  time  and  re- 
turned very  much  disappointed,  for  he 
had  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  enough  to 
help  us  much  on  our  way. 

So,  after  all  he  could  do,  we  were  forced 
to  stay  in  the  city.  The  few  who  were 
thus  left  were  called  "the  remnants." 

One  would  have  imagined  that  these 
Saints — the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
otherwise  helpless — would  be  perfectly 
safe  from  harm,  so  far,  at  least,  as  their 
former  enemies  were  concerned.  No  one 
would  have  thought  for  a  moment  that 
any  person  could  be  found  so  iitterly  lost 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity  as  to  do  vio- 
lence to  them.  Hence,  when  it  was  de- 
cided to  leave  these  few  Saints  here  until 
such  time  as  help  could  be  given  them, 
no  one  of  those  in  charge  dreamed  of  any 
harm  coming  to  them.  Nevertheless  this 
is  exactly  what  happened. 

In  September  an  armed  mob  came 
towards  the  city  from  Carthage  way. 
Hastily  collecting  the  brethren  together, 
who  were  able  to  fight,  the  "new  citi- 
zens," as  they  were  called,  who  had  pur- 
chased the  property  of  the  Saints,  pre- 
pared for   a   defense.      Some   guns   and 


ammunition  were  obtained,  and  ail  par- 
ties in  Nauvoo  united  in  an  effort  to  de- 
fend their  rights  and  th?ir  possessions. 
They  made  five  cannons  out  of  some 
steamboat  shafts,  and  threw  up  some 
fortifications  on  the  north  of  a  street 
called  MulhoUand  street,  where  the  mob 
had  encamped.  The  men  of  our  party 
were  only  aboiit  four  hundred  strong, 
while  those  on  the  other  side  numbered 
more  than  one  thousand,  and  were,  be- 
sides, well  armed. 

Then  occurred  what  has  been  named 
the  battle  of  Nauvoo.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  firing  on  both  sides  before  the 
battle  proper  began.  Once,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Saints  and  their  friends 
woiild  have  to  give  way,  a  command  was 
given  for  them  to  march  again  upon  the 
enemy  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  city.  Some  were  inclined 
not  to  obey  this  command,  seeing  how 
great  the  odds  were  against  them.  Biat 
one  of  the  captains — William  Anderson, 
a  brave  and  courageous  man — dashed 
forward  and  bade  his  men  follow  him. 
Other  companies,  seeing  this  piece  of 
bravery,  pushed  forward  too,  and  soon 
the  mob  forces — for  that  was  all  they 
were — began  running.  But  this  could 
not  be  kept  up  by  our  side,  and  in  the 
end  the  mob  won  the  victory  and  pressed 
into  the  city.  The  heroic  Anderson  and 
his  son  fell  that  day  in  battle. 

This  mob  of  more  than  a  thousand 
promised  to  act  with  perfect  order  and 
decency.  One  thing  that  was  especially 
mentioned,  that  the  sick  and  helpless 
might  be  well  treated.  But  neither  the 
Saints  nor  those  of  their  friends  who  aid- 
ed them  in  their  fight  believed  that  the 
mob   would  keep  its  word. 

The  army,  its  numbers  now  increased 
to  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand, marched  into  the  city,  camping  on 
the  south  side  near  the  river.  It  was 
now  October,  and  since  they   were  safe 
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from  any  further  attack  by  the  "Mor- 
mons," they  felt  themselves  at  perfect 
liberty  to  disobey  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  made  with  the  Saints. 
FoT  they  entered  their  houses,  threw  the 
household  goods  out  of  doors,  and  or- 
dered the  people  to  leave  immediately. 
The  sick  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  well ; 
little  children  and  old  people  were  shown 
no  kindness  or  mercy  but  all  alike  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  camp 
out  in  the  chill  October  nights  on  the 
Ijanks  of  the  river.  Brockman,  the 
leader,  issued  an  order  expelling  from 
the  state  every  person  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  mob  which  he  had  led 
into  the  city.  This  was  how  the  army 
k.ept  its  word. 

And  what  a  sight  was  that  over  the  riv- 
er on  the  Iowa  side!  These  people  had 
hurried  to  escape  their  evil-minded  and 
heartless  persecutors,  without  even  being 
able  to  get  all  their  possessioas  together, 
little  as  they  had.  So  they  were  forced 
to  shift  along  as  best  they  could  until 
some  teams  came  from  the  West  to  take 
them.  Some  had  tents,  but  more  had 
none,  and  these  tried  to  make  tents  by 
.stretching  quilts  over  sticks,  while  others 


made  bowers  of  brush.  But  this  was  not 
all.  A  great  part  of  the  time  we  stayed 
there  it  rained. 

One  man  who  was  next  us  had  a  sick 
wife  at  the  time,  and  several  children. 
He  had  no  one  to  look  after  the  chil- 
dren, so  mother  helped  him  as  much  as 
she  could.  The  family  had  no  tent,  only 
a  quilt  one,  and  we  were  little  better  our- 
selves. This  man  and  mother  would  sit 
by  the  wife's  bedside  for  hours  in  the 
cold  rain,  holding  milk-pans  over  her  to 
keep  the  rain  off.  In  a  day  or  two  though 
she  died  of  exposure. 

Some  of  the  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, seeing  this  piteous  sight,  contrib- 
uted of  their  means  to  aid  the  famishing 
Saints.  Once,  when  they  were  without 
food  and  did  not  know  where  they  might 
get  any,  quails  flew  into  the  camp,  and 
were  so  tame  that  we  caught  them  easily 
with  our  hands.  We  believed  that  the 
Lord  sent  them  to  save  us  from  starva- 
ation. 

Finally,  some  teams  and  wagons  came 
from  the  West,  and  we  were  taken  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Saints  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Jolm  H.  Evans. 
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CHAPTER    VI, 
THE  MAKING  OF  A  HOME. 

THUD!  Thud!  Thud!  for  two 
weeks  the  ax  had  been  hewing 
down  the  trees  under  which  the 
Indians  had  camped  only  a  few 
years  before.  The  branches  were  cut  off 
and  the  logs  roughly  squared  for  the 
house  that  was  soon  to  be  erected  in  the 
center  of  the  clearing.     It  must  not  be 


imagined  from  this  that  all  of  Ohio  was 
a  wilderness  in  1830.  There  was  a  chain 
of  settlements  and  cities  along  the  ( Ihio 
river,  and  on  the  north  there  was  another 
line  of  towns  along  Lake  Erie,  and  here 
and  there  throughout  the  entire  state 
were  villages  surrounded  by  a  farming 
country.  But  there  were  also  large  tracts 
and  even  whole  counties,  as  was  the  case 
in  western  New  York,  which  the  advance 
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guard  of  civilization  had  not  yet  touched, 
and  it  was  in  one  of  these  districts  that 
Farmer  Ballantyne  had  located. 

It  had  been  but  a  day's  work  to  provide 
a  rude  shelter  for  the  family.  No  pro- 
tracted storm  was  to  be  expected  until 
autumn,  although  thunder  showers  might 
be  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  trip  to 
May's  Landing  had  been  made  to  pur- 
chase flour  and  the  few  necessities  of  life 
that  had  been  omitted  in  the  haste  of 
their  departure,  as  well  as  to  conform 
with  the  legal  requirements  necessary  to 
obtain  title  to  the  land.  The  trip  had 
also  residted  in  the  procuring  of  a  cow, 
a  pig,  and  a  few  barnyard  fowl.  As  yet 
it  was  a  case  of  camping  out  and  pot- 
luck.  However,  neighbors  were  not  so 
far  away  that  they  might  not  be  reached 
by  a  brisk  ride  of  an  hour,  and  in  those 
days  neighbors  were  neighbors  indeed: 
politics  and  creed  did  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  relationship.  Whether  it  was 
log  pulling,  house  raising,  or  a  husking 
bee,  neighbors  were  always  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  and  they  always  ex- 
pected their  assistance  to  be  repaid  in 
kind.  Day  after  day  trees  were  felled  and 
logs  hewn  until  at  length  all  was  ready 
for  the  building  of  the  home.  This  did 
not  mean  a  palace,  it  meant  a  small  log 
house  of  one  or  two  rooms,  with  shingle 
or  mud  roof  according  as  the  owner  was 
near  or  remote  from  the  sawmill.  It 
meant  rude  windows,  a  rough  door,  and 
floors  laid  with  slabs  that  had  never 
known  a  plane.  1 1  included  a  riide  attic, 
windowless,  the  only  access  to  which  was 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  And  in  this  sweet 
corn  might  be  hung  or  un shelled  beans; 
the  spinning  wheel  might  be  stored  when 
not  in  use;  and  here,  on  a  bed  of  husks, 
a  stranger  might  sleep  for  want  of  better 
accommodations.  It  was  the  home  of  our 
fathers. 

Farmer  Ballantyne  had  quite  enjoyed 
the  work  and  so   had   his  helpers,  when 


their  hands  were  free  from  blisters  and  had 
become  calloused  by  the  constant  swing- 
ing of  the  ax.  Their  labor  was  lightened 
by  pleasure,  for  the  thickets  abounded  in 
jDartridges,  and  one  afternoon,  while  wan- 
dering some  distance  from  camp  in  search 
of  trees  that  were  suited  to  their  piirpose, 
Daniel  had  discovered  a  deer  lick  where 
sharp-pointed  hoof  prints  showed  the  re- 
cent visit  of  big  game.  The  young  man 
remembered  the  stories  that  his  father 
had  told  of  the  time  when  deer  were  to 
be  found  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  was 
sufficient  of  the  sportsman  in  him  to  de- 
termine to  secure  some  fresh  meat  for  the 
family.  The  fowls  that  had  heen  pur- 
chased were  not  yet  furnishing  a  supply 
of  eggs,  the  stream  had  yielded  but  one 
or  two  tiny  trout  and  a  change  of  diet 
was  most  desirable.  Begging  from  Mrs. 
Ballantyne  a  blanket,  he  took  his  rifle  and 
lay  shivering  for  one  night  near  the  trail 
that  the  deer  had  made,  but  when  the  sun 
arose  his  vigil  was  unrewarded.  A  sec- 
ond night  he  tried  it  and  this  time  with 
better  success,  for  in  the  dawn  he  saw  a 
dun- gray  object  moving  slowly,  browsing 
from  the  fresh  leaved  twigs  within  thirty 
yards  ot  where  he  lay.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  shot  at  anything 
larger  than  a  rabbit,  and  that  his  hand 
trembled  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
his  powder  was  dry  and  the  instant  in 
which  he  silently  primed  the  pan  gave  him 
a  chance  to  regain  his  self-possession. 
He  aimed  somewhat  indefinitely  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  animal  and  then  he  heard 
a  crashing  through  the  rhodondendrons 
and  mayapples  that  sounded  to  him  like 
a  tempest.  He  quite  forgot  to  reload  his 
old  rifle,  but  then  it  was  the  work  of 
several  minutes  in  those  days  to  get  such 
a  weapon  into  good  shooting  order.  He 
jumped  up  and  followed  the  sound.  It  need- 
ed no  telling  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
wounded  the  animal  at  which  he  had  shot, 
for  the  wild  plums  were  broken  down  in 
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its  path,  and  there  were  red  spots  upon 
the  pink  azaleas.  Within  fifty  yards  he 
found  a  buck  gasping  its  last.  The  poor 
beast  tried  to  arise  but  was  unable  to  do 
so  He  remembered  that  all  game  should 
be  properly  bled  or  else  it  would  be  unfit 
for  eating,  eo  he  gave  the  deer  a  grace 
cut  and  left  it  lying  where  it  fell,  while 
he  returned  to  camp  and  told  the  good 
news.  It  must  have  been  the  woodman 
instinct  in  him  that  caused  him  to  blaze 
the  return  trail  with  his  hunting  knife, 
and  an  hour  later  the  whole  family  with 
one  of  the  horses  were  on  the  spot  to 
bring  back  the  spoil.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  for  several  days  there  was  meat 
in  abundance  at  the  camp  fire.  So  their 
toil  was  lightened  by  hunting  or  by  ex- 
ploring expeditions  until  the  day  arrived 
when  the  neighbors  from  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  were  to  come  for  the  house- 
raising. 

As  was  the  case  for  many  years  after, 
rum  was  always  provided  for  those  who 
assisted  at  so  great  an  undertaking,  and  a 
second  trip  to  May's  Landing  was  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  refreshment  necessary 
for  the  occasion.  Farmer  Ballantyne  him- 
self went  to  the  lake,  taking  two  full  days 
for  the  trip.  On  his  return  he  found 
that  pies  and  cakes  had  been  made,  bread 
baked,  and  the  remainder  of  the  deer 
boiled  and  prepared  for  the  guests  that 
might  arrive.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  pondering  deeply  during  his  ab- 
sence. For  John  Strong  he  had  evinced 
a  feeling  of  respect  but  had  shown  no  af- 
fection. On  the  other  hand  he  appeared 
to  lean  upon  Daniel,  to  depend  upon  his 
advice  and  to  treat  him  as  though  he 
were  his  own  son.  The  young  men  had 
had  but  little  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Mary  Ballantyne.  When 
the  day's  work  was  done  and  supper  was 
eaten,  all  were  ready  for  sleep  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice.  If  Mary  had 
any  preference  she  had  not  shown  it  save 


it  were  by  placing  some  especially  choice 
morsel  on  Daniel's  plate,  having  warm 
water  ready  for  his  weekly  shave,  and  in 
a  few  other  ways  that  would  not  be  noticed 
by  any  one  who  was  xinaccustomed  ta 
such  symptoms  of  devotion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  solitude  engenders  strange 
thoiights,  and  Farmer  Ballantyne's  two 
days  ride  had  brought  to  a  focus  an  idea 
that  had  been  uppermost  in  his  mind  ever 
since  he  started  on  the  voyage  from 
Albany  When  the  supper  was  over  and 
the  rest  of  the  camp  had  retired  to  their 
beds,  he  sat  with  Daniel  by  the  camp-fire, 
and  as  the  young  man  rose  to  leave  him 
he  said: 

"Daniel,  you're  a  good  boy,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  leave  us.  I'll  help  you  build 
as  soon  as  our  house  is  finished.  Why 
don't  you  take  a  claim  just  down  the 
creek  and  marry  MaryV  I  believe  she  is 
willing  and  J  know  I  am." 

With  the  dawn  the  family  was  up  and 
making  preparations  to  receive  their  visit- 
ors. They  had  not  long  to  wait:  the  sun 
had  scarcely  risen  before  the  cheery  voice 
of  neighbor  Hanks  was  heard  through 
the  glade,  and  then  came  Brown  and 
Scott  and  others  until  a  dozen  men  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  with  what 
was  of  more  importance,  their  teams,  were- 
on  the  ground  ready  to  assist  in  the  house- 
raising.  They  refused  breakfast  of  course, 
but  none  were  loath  to  sample  the  jug: 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  Land- 
ing, and  then  the  women  and  children 
were  left  to  themselves  under  the  trees 
where  a  rude  hut  had  been  erected,  w'hile 
the  men  with  teams  and  harness  and 
double-trees  passed  into  the  shadow  of 
the  forest  to  bring  in  the  logs  that  had 
been  cut.  One  after  another  they  returned. 
There  was  shouting,  cracking  of  whips, 
and  story  telling  as  the  sweating  horses 
dragged  the  great  poles  toward  the  spot 
where  they  were  destined  to  rest  until  they 
rotted.      Trip  after   trip  was  made;  until. 
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when  the  shadows  were  shortest,  every 
log  was  on  the  ground  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  raising.  Then  came  the  dinner, 
or  what  should  have  been  dinner,  had  it 
not  been  a  picnic  provided  by  the  giiests. 
The  dinner  proper  was  to  come  later  in 
the  day  when  the  hard  work  was  over.  No 
time  now  for  an  after  dinner  nap;  a  hur- 
ried lunch,  then  every  man  was  at  his 
place.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  had  much  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  acted  as  master 
of  ceremo'nies.  He  stepped  off  log  after 
log,  trimming  a  knot  here  and  gouging  in 
there,  until  every  stick  was  to  his  pur- 
pose. Then  they  were  laid  one  upon  an- 
other, slowly,  almost  painfully,  and  yet 
surely;  hour  after  hour  the  work  went  on 
and  by  four  o'clock  the  house  was  at  the 
square.  Then  there  was  the  ridge-pole 
and  the  rafters,  the  lithe  maple  saplings 
that  were  to  serve  as  roof,  and  finally,  as 
the  shadows  began  to  fall,  the  house  was 
up.  To  be  sure  the  logs  were  to  be 
chinked,  windows  to  be  fitted,  door  cas- 
ings to  be  made,  and  the  floor  laid,  but 
the  neighbors  had  done  their  part  and 
now  was  the  time  of  feast  and  revelry. 
Out  came  the  brown  jug  for  the  men  and 
the  teapot  for  the  women:  there  was 
cold  venison  and  the  pies  and  cakes  that 
had  been  made  the  day  before,  and  there 
was  pop- corn  for  the  children,  just  a  little 


to  remind  them  of  the  homes  that  had 
been  left  in  the  far  East.  Aye,  and  one 
of  the  men  had  brought  a  fiddle  and  com- 
menced to  play  a  lively  tune,  whereat 
those  who  had  lived  in  the  country  long 
enough  to  get  acclimated,  commenced  to 
dance.  Daniel  had  never  danced  in  his 
life;  he  had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  species  of  sacrilege,  and  as 
for  John  Strong,  he  removed  from  the 
temptation  as  soon  as  possible  and  was  in 
evidence  no  more  that  night.  But  Daniel 
could  not  tear  himself  from  the  scene.  To 
be  si^re  the  fiddle  was  unaccompanied,  so 
far  as  a  technical  musician  could  note, 
but  to  Daniel  it  seemed  that  the  whip- 
poor-will,  the  tree-toads,  and  the  hum  of 
the  insects  that  flitted  about  the  fire 
made  a  real  accompaniment  that  could 
never  be  forgotten,  nor  could  he  ever  for- 
get the  figures  that  glided  to  and  fro,  their 
shadows  falling  black  upon  the  surround- 
ing under  brush.  The  enthusiasm  and 
inspiration  of  the  moment  took  possession 
of  him;  his  old  prejudices  were  forever 
swept  away.  He  caught  the  rhythm,  the 
step;  he  felt  his  own  feet  beating  time; 
he  arose  and  going  to  the  fire  where  those 
who  were  not  engaged  in  sport  were  sit- 
ting, asked  Mary  Ballantyne  if  she  would 
dance  with  him. 


CRUCIFIXION. 


RUCIFIXION  was  an  ancient 
mode  of  inflicting  capital  pun- 
ishment, by  afiixing  the  criminal 
to  a  wooden  cross;  but  was 
inflicted  only  on  the  most  notorioiis  crim- 
inals and  malefactors.  The  cross  was 
made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at  the 
top  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of 
their   length    like   an    X.     There   was   a 


piece  on  the  centre  of  the  transverse  beam, 
to  which  was  attached  the  accusation,  or 
statement  of  the  criminal's  crime,  and  in 
some  cases  a  piece  of  wood  projected  from 
the  middle,  on  which  the  person  sat  as  on 
a  saddle,  and  by  which  the  body  was 
partially  supported.  It  is  thought  that 
Christ  was  put  to  death  on  this  kind  of  a 
cross  as  it  is  so  represented  on  ancient 


CRUCIFIXION. 
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monuments,  coins  and  crosses,  though 
there  are  many  and  diversified  crosses  and 
crucifixes  exhibited  in  sculpture  and 
painting  that  are  entirely  fictitious.  These 
were  introduced  when  the  cross  became 
an  object  of  si;perstition  and  veneration. 
On  condemnation,  the  criminal  was 
scourged  before  suffering  death;  the 
scourge  being  made  of  cords  armed  with 
bits  of  lead  and  bone;  sometimes  it  con- 
sisted of  rods  of  iron  and  wood,  called 
"scorpions,"  when  covered  with  spines. 


CHEIST    AND   THE   CROSS. 

The  criminal  was  compelled  to  carry  his 
cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  habitations  of  men. 
The  whole  cross  was  not  borne,  as  many 
suppose,  by  the  offender,  but  only  the 
transverse  beam,  as  it  was  easily  removed 
from  the  upright  portion  which  remained 
at  the  place  of  execution. 


After  the  criminal  reached  the  spot,  he 
was  stripped,  and  fastened  to  the  cross 
by  iron  spikes  driven  through  each  hand 
and  each  foot;  very  often  both  hands 
were  nailed  above  the  criminal,  and  both 
feet  below,  all  on  one  perpendicular  piece 
of  timber.  Sometimes  the  arms  and  legs 
were  encircled  with  cords  that  the  body 
might  be  better  supported.  After  being 
fastened  to  the  cross  the  person  was  left 
to  expire  in  anguish  and  torment,  and  his 
body  left  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  air. 
Death  was  not  immediate,  and  often  the 
victim  carried  on  a  conversation  with  the 
bystanders,  or  reproached  them  for  their 
cruelty. 

Sometimes  the  victim  was  killed  on  the 
cross  by  having  a  spear  thrust  through 
his  body.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures 
that  a  soldier  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  a  lance,  though  he  was  dead. 
It  appears  that  from  the  treatment  of  the 
two  thieves  crucified  with  Christ,  that  to 
break  the  legs  of  criminals  was  one  way 
of  hastening  death,  and  in  their  case  we 
think  that  breaking  their  legs  was  to 
hasten  their  death,  so  that  they  might  be 
removed  the  same  day  from  the  cross. 

That  the  people  might  know  the  cause 
of  punishment,  an  inscription  surmount- 
ing the  head  of  the  criminal  pointed  out 
the  crime.  The  charge  against  Jesus 
Christ  was  that  He  called  Himself  "The 
king  of  the  Jews,"  so  the  inscription 
placed  on  his  cross  was  "This  is  the  king 
of  the  Jews.''*     Very  frequently  sentinels 

*  At  the  time  Christ  was  crucified  the  Roman 
custom  was  to  write  these  notices  in  several 
languages.  They  were  thus  readable  to  all  class- 
es of  the  people.  Therefore  according  to  the 
custom,  Pilate  ordered  the  inscription  placed 
above  the  head  of  Jesus,  to  be  written  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  stating  in  the  several 
languages  what  had  brought  Christ  to  His 
death.  The  Romans  called  this  writing  "Titu- 
lus"  meaning  a  title,  and  the  evangelist  John 
tells  us  that  "Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on 
the  cross."  (John  19:  19). 
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were  placed  near  the  cross  to  prevent  the 
body  from  being  taken  down  and  buried. 
The  Jews  begged  Pilate  to  be  permitted 
to  take  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  cross, 
because  the  day  that  followed  His  cruci- 
fixion was  a  festival. 

The  Romans  had  different  modes  of 
crucifixion  for  they  crucified  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  an  upright  position,  and  they 
crucified  the  apostle  Peter  with  his  head 
downwards.  Soldiers,  deserters,  and  fug- 
itives, as  well  as  thieves,  robbers  and 
slaves  were  subjected  to  this  punishment. 
The  Romans  put  to  death  from  five  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  Jews  in  one  day  by 
crucifixion,  and  increased  the  number  to 
fio  many  that  room  was  wanting  for  the 
■crosses,  and  crosses  for  the  bodies. 

Crucifixion  has  been  considered  the 
most  cruel  of  punishments,  which  the  art 
of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extingiiish- 
ing  life  ever  devised.  As  is  well  known 
the  hands  are  provided  with  many  nerves 
that  are  very  sensitive  to  pain.  Who  then 
can  imagine  the  horrible  death  which 
Christ  endured  when  large  spikes  were 
forcibly  driven  through  the  exquisitely 
delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of 
those  parts.  We  can  imagine  in  a  slight 
degree  the  horror  of  His  punishment, when 
it  is  well  known  that  His  person  was  per- 


mitted to  hang,  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  being  borne  iip  by  his  flesh  torn 
hands  and  feet,  and  left  in  this  condition 
by  His  tormentors,  until  His  eyes  were 
sealed  by  death. 

In  this  death  were  comprised  every  idea 
of  odium,  disgrace  and  public  scandal, 
hence  the  apostle  magnifies  the  great  love 
of  the  Redeemer,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,  and  for  the 
joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross 
despising  the  shame  (Rom.  5:  8.  Heb.  12: 
2,)  disregarding  the  public  indignity  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  death.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles 
with  pity  and  contempt,  for  enlisting  in 
the  cause  of  the  person,  who  from  their 
point  of  view,  died  such  a  dishonorable 
death.  The  Greeks  thought  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  foolishness  (I  Cor.  1:  23;) 
for  they  looked  upon  Christ  as  one  who 
had  suffered  the  punishment  and  death  of 
the  most  abandoned  criminal. 

One  celebrated  Jew  who  lived  about 
that  time  writes  thrs:  "The  person  whom 
you  call  your  Messiah,  incurred  the  last 
disgrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell  under 
the  greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God,  he 
was  crucified." 

(to  be  continued) 


THE  MAGNETISM  OF  A  SUNSHINY   NATURE. 


Enthusiasm  in  life  is  the  great  genera- 
tor of  simshine.  Without  a  living  inter- 
est in  the  busy  world,  and  that  sympathy 
of  feeling  which  connects  us  with  every 
other  living  being,  we  can  not  infuse  any 
warmth  into  our  manners,. or  bring  others 
into  sympathy  with  ue.  Helen  Keller, 
whose  sunshiny  soul  is  as  sensitive  to 
impressions  as  a  delicate  flower  is  to  at- 


mosphere, in  her  "Story  of  My  Life," 
writes:  "The  touch  of  a  hand  may  seem 
an  impertinence,  while  that  of  another  is 
like  a  benediction.  I  have  met  people  so 
empty  of  joy  that,  when  I  clasped  their 
frosty  finger  tips,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
shaking  hands  with  a  northeast  storm.  Oth- 
ers there  are  whose  fingers  have  sunbeams 
in   them;  their  grasp  warms  my  heart.' 

Succesp 


VERSES  FROM  OUR  HOME  POETS. 


"THY  KINGDOM  COME." 

"Thy  kingdom  come"   hath   been  the  dream  of 
faith 
Since  He  in  Palestine  full  utterance  gave 
To  what  the  poet-prophets  long  had  sung 

Of  One  who   should   this   earth    redeem  and 
save. 

"Thy  kingdom  come"   hath    winged  uncounted 
prayers 
From  earnest  souls,  who  watched  and  waited 
long: 
And  yet  they  died  in  hope,  without  the  sight. 
Though  all   had  joined  in  that — the  grandest 
song. 

"Thy  kingdom  come"  hath  inspiration  been 
To  mighty  work — to  martyrdom  and  death. 

As  ages  fled,  they  in  a  hostile  world, 

"Thy  kingdom  come"  they  lisped  with  latest 
breath. 


"Pray  do  not  thou  trouble  the  Master," 
The  sorrowing  servant  then  said, 

"The  message  I  bring  you  with  sadness, 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  dead." 

Then  .Jesus  was  moved  with  compassion. 
Though  pleadings  and  hopes  seemed  in  vain; 

He  whispered,  "The  damsel  is  sleeping. 
She  soon  will  awaken  again." 

With  three  chosen  ones.  His  Disciples, 
He  entered  the  chamber  of  death. 

And  bidding  the  mourners  be  silent, 
"O  Talitha  Cumi,"  He  saith. 

Oh,  Master,  my  daughter  has  risen, 

My  trouble,  my  sorrow  is  o'er, 
For  she  who  was  dead  is  now  living; 

The  glory  be  thine  evermore." 

A'.  E.  Moench. 


'Thy  kingdom  come"  again  to  earth  restored, 
Is  now  the  theme  of    faith,  of    prayers,  and 
work; 

And  hosts  of  valiant  souls  God  hath  endowed, 
And  they  no  toil  or  sacrihce  will  shirk. 

"Thy  kingdom  come."     'Tis  coming  day  by  day. 

The  world  at  large  may  neither  care  nor  see; 
But  'tis  ordained  that  it  shall  triumph  yet. 

And  truth's  flag  float  on  every  land  and  sea. 

■"Thy  kingdom   come" — what  record   hath  this 
made 

On  earthly  scroll,  in  archives  herald  above. 
Where  every  worker  shall  his  crown  receive. 

And  find  that  God  is  everlasting  love. 

Henj-ij   W.  Naishitt. 


"TALITHA  CUMI." 

Oh,  Master,  my  daughter  is  dying! 

Come  with  me  and  heal  her,  I  pray; 
To  save  her  from  death  Thou  art  able. 

Come  hasten,  oh!  do  not  delay. 


"No  earthly  power  can  stay  Thy  hand. 
The  hosts  of  hell  cannot  Thee  withstand. 
The  dead  must  arise  at  Thy  command; 
Come,  Master,  come  oh!  come." 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 

'Twill  grow — the  Tree  of  Life  will  grow, 

God's  hand  is  tending  every  bough, 
Though  round  it  hurricanes  may  blow. 

He  planted  it,  'twill  flourish  nox; 
And  Saints  shall  praise  its  peaceful  shade 

And  bless  the  shield  in  mercy  given, 
While  error's  saplings  wilt  and  fade, 

'Twill  blossom  out  to  heaven. 

Truth's  fragrant  flowers  adorn  each  limb. 

While  stretching  upward  towards  the  sky 
The  glory  and  the  praise  of  Him, 

The  Tree  of  Life  shall  never  die. 
And  kings  its  precious  fruit  shall  taste, 

The  nations  pluck  its  healing  leaves, 
The  righteous  on  its  richness  feast. 

Till  earth  its  balm  receives. 

The  virtues  which  the  angels  love. 

The  freshness  of  its  boughs  adorn, 
The  fruit  that  feasts  the  hosts  above, 

Pure  as  the  dews  of  heavenly  morn. 
Ye  breezes  waft  its  fragrance  round; 

Let  millions  prize  what  Ciod  has  ijlest. 
And  court  its  shade  of  hallowed  ground. 

And  find  eternal  rest. 

Iticltiird  Siiiylh. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  THE    TWENTY-FOURTH 
OF  JULY  BY  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

T  has  been  decided  by  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
First  Presidency,  to  make  the 
coming  Twenty-fourth  of  July 
(Pioneer  Day)  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion by  all  the  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  Church,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable.  The 
leading  purpose  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  to  provide  an  object  les- 
son to  our  young  people  and  create 
within  their  hearts  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty  for  those  who  pioneered  the 
way  to  our  western  homes,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  and  civilization  in  the 
great  American  desert. 
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The  object  lesson  should  be  given  by  a 
procession  representing  the  condition  of 
the  Saints  when  they  crossed  the  plains 
between  'the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains — a  procession  not  only 
instructive,  but  also  amusing  by  reason 
of  the  contrast  which  exists  between  pres- 
ent conditions  and  those  of  early  pioneer 
days. 

Such  a  celebration  might  afford,  by 
means  of  the  sale  of  refreshments  and  by 
amusements  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, opportunities  to  collect  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  expenditures  of  the  stake  and 
the  local  organizations  of  the  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  manner  and  details  of  the  celebra- 
tion should  be  planned  at  an  early  date 
by  the  stake  organizations,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  com- 
munities. In  some  places  it  may  be 
desirable  for  two  or  more  towns  to  join 
together,  in  others,  the  entire  stake  may 
prefer  to    celebrate  the  day  in  one  place. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  main- 
tain good  order  and  the  strictest  sobriety, 
and  the   Sabbath    School    spirit   should 
everywhere  predominate.     It   is  not   the 
intention  to  make  every  Twenty-fourth  of 
July  an  occasion  for  so  elaborate  a  cele- 
bration, but  it  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
sufficiently  frequent    to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  and  the  memories  of  our  youth  the 
instructive  lessons  of  our  pioneer  life. 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 
George  Reijnolds, 
J.  M.  Tanner, 
General  Superintendency  of  the  Sunday 

Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

of  Latter-day  Saints. 
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ELDER  LEONARD  JOHN  NUTTALL. 

In  the  death  of  Elder  L.  Joha  Nattall 
on  the  23rd  of  February  last,  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  has  been  called 
upon  to  mourn  again  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  members.  For  a  number  of  years 
Elder  Nuttall  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Board,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
visited  nearly  all  parts  of  Zion  in  the  in- 
terest of  Sunday  School  work.  He  has 
served  on  a  number  of  different  commit- 
tees, and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
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another  he  was  Territorial  Superintend- 
ent of  District  Schools.  For  years  he 
was  private  secretary  to  the  First  Presi- 
dency. His  great  familiarity  with  legal 
records,  especially  with  deeds,  made  his 
services  valiiable  to  the  Belief  Societies, 
whose  organizations  and  property  rights 
were  for  years  intrusted  to  his  super- 
vision. 

His  long  years  of  office  work  and  these 
sedentary  habits  of  life  were  trying  to 
his  constitvition.  He  died  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  large  and 
honorable  family  to  mourn  his  loss.  His 
funeral  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Board,  and  his  re- 
mains found  their  last  earthly  resting 
place  in  Provo,  where  a  part  of  his  family 
lived  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  where 
for  many  years  he  had  been  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen. 

Keligion  Class  workers  will  miss  his 
official  relations  as  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  He  did  much  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Elder  Nuttall  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity. His  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
men  was  that  of  amiability  and  friendly 
consideration.  His  example  was  that  of 
an  honorable  citizen  and  devoted  father, 
He  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
a  Christian  man.  He  goes  to  a  well- 
earned  reward. 


ELDER    L.    .JOHN    NUTTALL. 

to  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  great  activity,  and 
even  in  his  younger  days  he  was  consid- 
ered a  most  efficient  clerk.  His  records  as 
county  recorder  of  U*;ah  county  are  mod- 
els of  care  and  neatness.  His  experience, 
however,  covered  a  widt;  range  of  duties 
in  executive  work.  At  one  time  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Kanab  Stake  of  Zion.     At 


IMPORTANT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

There  have  just  been  issued  from  the 
press  two  important  Sunday  School  Rec- 
ords that  will  undoubtedly  be  welcomed 
by  Sunday  School  officers  who  have  long 
felt  the  necessity  of  some  simple  and 
iiniform  method  of  keeping  records. 
The  first  is  the  Historical  and  Minute 
Record.  In  the  Minute  Record  the  im- 
portant items  of  statistics,  names,  sub- 
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jects,  departments  and  teachers  are  all 
provided  for,  and  the  secretary  will  find 
it  easy  to  keep  the  records  in  excellent 
and  uniform  order.  In  connection  with 
the  minutes  there  will  be  found  blanks 
for  quarterly  and  annual  reports,  so  that 
the  important  historical  matter  of  every 
school  may  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
Minute  liook  Eecord  covers  a  period  of 
four  years  and  should  be  found  in  every 
school.  As  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
record  complete  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  it  is  suggested  that  the  book  be 
obtained  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
and  that  the  minutes  for  that  part  of  the 
year  when  the  report  was  not  on  hand  be 
copied  into  it,  so  that  the  record  can 
contain  the  minutes  complete  for  the  year 
1905. 

The  other  record  is  a  General  Regis- 
ter. It  provides  for  the  names,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  of  all  persons  in  the  ward 
from  four  to  twenty  years,  inclusive,  the 
date  of  enrollment  of  those  who  attend 
Sunday  School,  the  department  assigned 
to,  and  the  date  of  promotion.  There  is 
a  blank  space  left  for  remarks.  This  reg- 
ister will  preserve  the  record  of  each  stu- 
dent, a  record  in  which  every  member  of 
the  Sabbath  .School  will  be  interested  in 
having  faithfully  kept.  Both  books 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  at 
the  earliest  convenient  opportunity.  They 
are  both  sold  by  the  Deseret  Sunday 
Sahool  Union,  the  Minute  Record  at 
$2.50,  the  General  Register  at  82.00. 


TIMELY  ADVICli  TO  THE  PRESS. 

Presidext  Roosevelt  recently  ad- 
dressed the  New  York  Press  club  in  the  As- 
tor  hotel.  His  advice  was  sound  and  had  in 
it  valuable  hints  for  those  who  must  think 
it  becoming  to  play  the  bully  through  the 
public  press.  A  bully  is  one  who  is  more 
insulting  than  courageous;  and,  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  president,  he  is  not  gener- 


ally to  be  relied  upon  when  help  is 
needed.  He  had  sijecial  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  the  American  press  toward  our 
European  friends.  His  words  were  equ- 
ally suggestive  when  applied  to  home 
conditions,  and  they  have  special  signifi- 
cance in  our  own  state  where  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  press  is,  in  some  instances,  al- 
most without  a  parallel  in  journalism. 

The  following  illustrates  the  substance 
of  his  remarks: 

don't  brandish  the  big  stick. 

A  voice:  "The  Big  Stick!"  (Laughter.) 
The  President:  Yes,  that,  too!  But  we  should 
not  brandish  it.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Gen- 
tlemen, I  think  that  in  private  life  we  not  only 
object  to  being  wronged,  but  almost  as  much  to 
being  insulted.  Is  not  that  so?  (Cries  of  "That's 
right."  Applause.)  Let  us  apply  that  to  our 
public  life.  Let  us  apply  it  not  only  among  our 
public  men,  but  among  our  writers  of  the  public 
press.     CApplause.) 

"I  do  wish  that  every  public  man  and  every 
writer  for  the  public  press  would  recognize  the 
desirability  of  speaking  courteously  and  consid- 
erately of  all  foreign  nations  and  outside  Pow- 
ers. To  be  discourteous  and  thereby  irritating, 
will  do  no  harm  to  them,  and  may  do  some  harm 
to  us.  We  know  as  private  citizens  that  it  is 
not  the  man  who  talks  loudest  upon  whom  we 
may  best  rely  in  a  real  quarrel.  We  consider 
the  man  who  avoids  irritating  speeches  as  the 
man  who  is  apt  to  be  most  dangerous  if  insulted 
or  wronged. 

"We  not  only  object  to  being  wronged, 
but  almost  as  much  to  being  insulted." 
How  true,  and  then  how  brutal  when  in- 
sult is  added  to  injury! 

Whenever  men  make  the  public  press 
the  medium  for  unloading  the  nauseous 
contents  of  their  own  disappointment, 
they  condescend  to  meanness  and  insult- 
ing language  that  would  not  be  permitted 
in  private  intercourse:  and  the  man  who 
screens  himself  behind  the  iDublio  press 
to  vent  his  insults,  may  usually  be  de- 
nominated a  coward.  "We  know  as  pri- 
vate citizens,"  says  the  president,  "that  it 
is   not  the    man    who    talks   loudest    on 
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■whom  we  may  best  rely  in  a  real  quarrel." 
As  a  rule,  too,  men  who  imao;ine  that 
thc-iy  pay  their  whole  duty  to  virtue  by 
praising  it,  are  loud-mouthed  and  insult- 
ing. What  effect  have  the  words  of  men 
who  never  knew  what  fidelity  to  a  friend 
or  a  principle  means?  His  words  may 
engender  hatred,  it  is  true;  he  may  dis- 
seminate the  same  quality  to  life  which 
he  himself  possesses,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  similarly  dis- 
posed. 

Insincere  men,  and  men  evil-minded  do 
not  impart  any  different  influence  by 
written  than  they  do  by  their  spoken 
words.  The  teacher  in  the  public  press  is 
very  much  the  same  as  the  teacher  in  the 
pulpit.  He  clothes  his  utterances  by  the 
spirit  characteristic  of  the  man.  How 
strange  it  is  that  peoplo  will  read  indis- 
criminately the  words  of  a  man  whose 
oral  exhortations  or  public  discourses  they 
would  disregard  with  feelings  of  aversion. 
The  written  word  has  often  a  greater  power 
both  for  good  or  evil, than  the  spoken  word. 
Respect  for  written  language,  long  felt  by 
the  world,  has  impressed  itself  upon  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  more  deliber- 
ate, or  should  be,  and  its  place  iu  the 
world  of  thought  has  been  of  the  highest 
rank. 

It  is  deplorable  when  men  so  far  forget 
their  high  calling  in  wielding  the  pen, 
that  they  descend  to  bluster  and  insult. 
Public  sentiment  is  not  refined,  corrected 
or  improved  by  an  iusiilting  or  brutal 
press.  High  regard  for  the  risjlits  of  the 
public,  and  the  refinement  of  the  home 
should  deter  men  in  their  anger,  and  make 
them  hesitate  to  utter  in  print  what  they 
dare  not  express  iu  private  intercourse 
with  those  they  hasten  to  condemn,  and 
who  cannot  be  heard  in  their  own  behalf. 
There  is  the  final  consolation  that  in  the 
end  the  public  press  will  not  enjoy  more 
confidence  than  it  is  justly  entitled  to,  but 
its  high  calling  demands  equity  and  con- 


sideration for  the  rights  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  past  the  iV^erican  press  has  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  propriety  in  deal- 
ing with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and 
the  words  of  our  president  are  a  timely 
admonition.  Jos.  F.  Smifh. 


THE  DISBURSEMENT  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
FUNDS. 

We  imderstand  that  in  a  number  of 
the  stakes  of  Zion  the  ward  entertain- 
ments are  controlled  by  ward  amusement 
committees,  the  benefits  derived  from  all 
entertainments  being  jDut  into  a  common 
fund  and  afterwards  distributed  among 
the  different  ward  organizations  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  In  some 
stakes  this  regtilation  works  quite  satis- 
factorily; in  others  the  opposite  is  the 
case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  which  was  received 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  General  Board  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union: 

A  practice  obtair.s  in  certain  wards  of  this 
stake  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Sunday  School 
being  turned  over  to  the  general  Ward  treasurer 
and  the  superintendent  is  given  only  such  por- 
tion of  the  same  as  the  Bishop  feels  he  can  allow 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  In  one  instance  there 
are  upwards  of  Kve  hundred  members  in  the 
school  and  there  are  but  three  song  books.  We 
suggested  that  they  raise  funds  to  purchase 
more  but  the  reply  was  '-should  we  do  so  we 
would  jjossibly  only  be  allowed  to  use  what  the 
presiding  brethren  felt  like  allowing  us."  We  can 
see  that  this  practice  takes  from  the  personality 
and  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  ambition  of 
the  local  superintendencies. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  First  Presidency  and  after  giv- 
ing it  due  consideration  they  unanimously 
decided  that  whenever  the  Sunday  School 
of  any  ward  shall  give  an  entertainment 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  school  or  to 
buy   books  or   music   for  the  use  of  the 
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pupils  and  the  choir,  the  funds  thus 
raised  must  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Geo.  Eeynolds, 
J.  M.  Tanner, 
General  Superintendency. 

GROUPING  AND  DATES  OF   HOLDING 

DISTRICT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

CONVENTIONS,  1905. 

Weber,  Morgan,  Summit,  and  Box  Elder 
Stakes,  in  Ogden,  March  25  and  26. 


Utah,  Alpine,  Wasatch,  Nebo  Stakes 
and  the  Tintic  District  of  Juab  Stake,  in 
Provo,  April  29  and  30. 

Granite,  Jordan,  Liberty  and  Pioneer 
Stakes,  in  Granite  Stake  Tabernacle, 
May  13  and  14. 

Big  Horn  Stake,  in  Lovell,  July  30 
and  31. 

Alberta  and  Taylor  Stakes,  in  Cardston, 
September  9  and  10, 


SELECTED    VERSES. 


DO  IT  NOW 

When  you've  got  a  job  to  do, 

Do  it  now! 
If  it's  one  you  wish  was  through, 

Do  it  now! 
If  youre  sure  the  job's  your  own, 
Just  tackle  it  alone: 
Don't  hem  and  haw  and  groan — 

Do  it  now! 


Don't  put  oflf  a  bit  of  work,' 

It  doesn't  pay  to  shirk. 

If  you  want  to  till  a  place 
And  be  useful  in  the  race, 
Just  get  up  and  get  a  brace- 


Do  it  now! 


Do  it  now! 


Do  it  now! 


MY  FATHER'S  FIELD. 

A  maiden  stood  where  the  fields  were  ripe. 

And  gathered  the  golden  wheat; 
Gaily  she  sang  as  she  bound  her  sheaves 

And  laid  them  about  her  feet. 

One  marked  her  there  as  she  passed  her  by, 
Alone  with  her  hard-earned  spoil. 

And  spoke  of  rest,  for  the  sun  was  high, 
And  the  reaper  spent  with  toil. 

But  the  maiden  smiled,  as  her  glad  voice  said: 

"Nay,  lady,  I  may  not  yield; 
The  work  is  great,  but  the  work  is  sweet — 

I  toil  in  my  father's  field." 


Gleaners  of  Christ,  in  your  lonely  toil. 

When  weary  and  fain  to  yield. 
Take  comfort  here,  though   the  work  is  great, 

"Go  toil  in  your  Father's  field." 

And  the  Father's  house  is  over  the  hill. 
Where  the  sun  of  life  goes  down; 

There  shall  ye  rest,  and  the  Father's  smile 
Forever  your  work  shall  crown. 


A.  D.  2000. 

Give  me  a  spoon  of  oleo,  ma. 

And  the  sodium  alkali, 
For  I'm  going  to  make  a  pie,  mama, 

I'm  going  to  make  a  pie; 
For  John  will  be  hungry  and  tired,  ma. 

And  his  tissue  will  decompose, 
So  give  a  gram  of  phosphate. 

And  the  carbon  and  cellulose. 
Now  give  me  a  chunk  of  caseine,  ma. 

To  shorten  the  thermic  fat. 
And  give  me  the  oxygen  bottle,  ma. 

And  look  at  the  thermostat. 
And  if  the  electric  oven  is  cold. 

Just  turn  it  on  half  an  ohm. 
For  I  want  to  have  the  supper  ready 

As  soon  as  John  conies  home. 


ef 


A  man  to  whom  illness  was  chronic 
When  told  that  he  needed  a  tonic, 

Said  "O,  doctor,  dear. 

Won't  you  please  make  it  beer?" 
"No,  no,"  said  the  Doc,  "that's  Teutonic' 
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THIRD  SUNDAY,  MARCH  19. 

Thoughts  for  Teacher:  Helpfulness. 

1.  Son^. 
Choose. 

2.  Hymn. 

"Father  We  Thank  Thee,"  Hill  p.  19. 

3.  Prayer. 
Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

Spring  grasses. 

I. 

"In  the  early  .spring  time  on  the  lawn  are  seen 
Dainty  little   gras.s   blades   clothed   in   dresses 

green 
Warmed   by   merry    sunshine   melting   off   the 

snow, 
Nourished  by  the  brown  earth,  up  the  grasses 

grow. 

II. 

Down  their  roots  go  whispering,  "Dandelion  dear, 
Creep   up   to   the   sunlight,  springtime   now  is 

here," 
Soon  among  the  grasses  though  the  wind  is  cold, 
Little  dandelion  lifts  its  face  of  gold." 

5.  Lesson. 

Ask  children  to  name  the  different 
things  they  have  seen  through  the  week, 
or  on  their  way  to  Sunday  School,  which 
come  with  the  spring  time.  Speak  of  the 
spring  winds  and  their  work, 

6.  Story. 

THE    NEW    year's    THIRD    CHILD. 

Children,  did  you  know  that  the  New 
Year's  third  child  is  little  March?  The 
first  child  of  the  New  Year  was  January, 
the  next  February,  and  the  third,  lively, 
boisterous  little  March. 

March  always  brings  with  him  plenty 
of  wind  to  help  him  with  his  work  and  he 


always  has  so  much  to  do  that  he  is  given 
thirty-one  days  to  do  it  in.  He  generally 
plays  for  a  little  while  with  his  brother, 
February,  who  is  never  in  a  great  hurry 
to  leave  las.  But  remembering  what  he 
has  to  do  he  soon  slips  away  to  begin  his 
work;  let  us  follow  him  and  watch.  (Look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  if  master 
March  wind  is  at  work  outside). 

Over  the  fields  and  hills  he  goes  feel- 
ing very  gay  and  happy  and  oh !  so  full  of 
business,  for  there  near  the  hill  is  Farmer 
White's  wind-mill.  The  sails  are  turning 
round  very  lazily.  "Oh,  oh!"  says  little 
March,  "this  will  never  do,"  so  he  blows 
into  the  sails,  making  them  whirl  merrily 
round  and  round.  The  machinery  inside 
now  works  twice  as  fast.  The  miller 
smiles  at  his  work  as  he  sees  the  corn  be- 
ing quickly  ground  into  meal  and  the 
wheat  being  made  into  flour. 

Little  March  laughs  heartily,  and  looks 
up  to  the  sky  for  sympathy.  But  a  dark 
cloud  has  covered  up  the  blue  and  there 
is  no  sunshine  to  greet  him.  "Phew!" 
whistles  little  March,  thoughtfully.  Then 
he  whirls  himself  high  in  the  air,  scatters 
the  cloud  and  clears  the  blue  sky.  Then 
he  meets  some  boys  and  girls  and  he  is  in 
such  a  hurry  that  he  pushes  against  them 
making  them  walk  faster  and  almost 
carrying  the  boys'  hats  away.  How  they 
laugh  and  enjoy  it  all. 

As  little  March  wind  thinks  of  the  work 
he  must  now  do  he  grows  (juieter  and 
more  gentle.  What  do  you  suppose  he  is 
thinking  of?  Why,  of  all  the  baby  flowers 
and  plants  asleep  under  their  blankets  of 
leaves  and  twigs  in  the  gardens  and  fields 
and  of  how  he  can  help  to  wake  them  up. 
He  blows  a  gentle  breath  as  he  sweeps 
the   ground.      "I     must    make    room    for 
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them  before  they  begin  to  stir,"  he  says; 
"they  won't  need  this  blanket  again  this 
year  for  winter  has  said  good-bye." 

"I  am  the  helpful  March  wind,  ho!  ho! 
Spring's  message  I  bring  as  I  blow,  blow, 
blow,"  sings  little  March  to  the  flowers 
and  grasses  and  birds,  and  they  all  an- 
swer, "Thank  you,  little  March,  for  help- 
ing us." 

When  March's  work  time  is  over  he 
will  walk  slowly  away,  humming  gently 
to  himself,  "I  am  the  helpful  March  wind, 
ho!  ho!  Many  blessings  I  bring  as  I 
blow,  blow,  blow,"  and  then  little  April 
will  creep  up  behind  him  and  with  smiles 
and  tears,  sunshine  and  showers,  continue 
the  work  being  done  for  the  year. 

7.  Rest   Exercise. 

Choose  one. 

The  following  may  be  used  as  a  rest 
exercise. 

Lips  say  good-morning 
Eyes  laugh  good-morning 
Heads  bow  good-morning 
To  teachers  dear. 
Gladly  we  meet  you 
Merrily  greet  you 
For  welcome  are  teachers 
And  playmates  here. 

E.  Smith  p.  8. 

(Change  last  two  lines  as  given  here). 

(Put  feeling  into  your  singing.  See  that 
the  lips,  eyes  and  heads  do  their  .part 
while  singing:  that  the  expression  and 
attittide  are  cheerful  throughout). 

8.  Bible  Story. 

Review  last  Sunday's  lesson  thoroughly. 

9.  Children's    Period. 

10.  Closing   Song. 

Good-bye.  March  out. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY,  MARCH  26. 

I.   Song, 

Select  one. 


2.  Hymn. 

Father  of  All  in  Heaven  Above. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

Spring  song.    Smith  16. 

Have  some  twigs  in  your  room,  or  any- 
thing else  suggestive  of  the  spring.  Ask 
the  children  to  bring  some  for  the  next- 
Sunday. 


5.   Morning  Talk. 


SPRING. 


Have  any  of  you  little  children  seen 
anything  during  the  week  that  is  getting 
ready  for  spring?  Have  you  seen  any  of 
the  trees  or  flowers  that  looked  as  if  some 
thing  were  going  to  happen?  I  have 
something  here  for  you  to  look  at,  and 
you  look  very  closely.  (Pass  twigs  around 
the  class  giving  each  child  an  opportiiniiy 
to  observe  them).  Now  who  will  tell  me 
what  they  saw?  What  was  peeping  out  of 
some  of  the  little  buds?  Yes,  something^ 
green,  a  tiny  leaf.  Have  you  seen  any 
new  leaves  on  any  trees  or  bushes  in  your 
own  gardens?  Have  you  seen  any  little 
insect  or  animal  that  has  not  been  here 
for  a  long  time?  Will  you  all  look 
during  the  next  week  and  see  how  many 
things  you  can  find  that  are  beginning  to 
wake  up? 

Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  little  seeds 
that  were  "Waiting  to  Grow." 

6.  Story. 

Ask  one  of  the  children  to  choose  one 
of  the  Christ  stories  you  have  told  and  re- 
tell it. 

7,  Rest  Exercise. 

Select  an  exercise  that  will  rest  all  the 
children.  Then  play  the  following  sense 
game  for  a  short  time.  Gather  together- 
some  small  objects  such  as  button-hook, 
marble,  pin,  blocks,  string,  and  so;  on  put 
them  in  a  bag  or  box ;  ask  one  child  at  a. 
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time  to  come  to  you;  put  their  hands 
behind  them  and  see  if  they  can  tell  what 
you  put  in  their  hand. 

8,  Story. 

Repeat  the  Nature  story  told  last  Sun- 
day. 

g.   Children's    Period. 
ID.   Closing  Song. 

March  out. 

WIND   SONG. 

[For  month  of  March  if  desired  ] 

Blowing,  blowing,  everywhere 
Blowing  clouds  so  high  in  air, 

[Hands  may  represent  clouds.] 
Turning  wind-mills  round  and  round. 
With  such  a  creaking,  creaking  sound 
Making  all  the  trees  bend  low, 

[Sway  arms  to  represent  branches.] 
Waving  grass  both  to  and  fro. 
Drying  clothes  upon  the  line, 
And  whirling  leaves  off  tree  and  vine. 
Hill  p.  (58. 

While  the  swaying  movement  is  being 
played  the  children  may  keep  time  with 
hands  only,  or  with  the  whole  body; 
while  their  voices  can  make  the  sounds  of 
the  low  spring  winds. 

FIRST  SUNDAY,  APRIL  2. 

Thought  for  teacher:     The  Re-awakening. 

1.  Song. 

Good-morning  song,  selected. 

2.  Hymn. 

"God  our  Father  made  the  Night." 
(Hilliy.) 

3.  Prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

Now  that  spring  has  come  so  many 
thii  gs  are  coming  back  and  the  bright 
spring  sunshine  seems  to  say  something 
to  all    the    little  Bowers,  leaf- buds   and 


birds.  Do  j'ou  know  what  it  seems  to 
say?  It  tells  them  all  to  wake  up  and 
come  back.  Shall  we  sing  the  glad  song 
that  sa3'8:  "Awake,  says  the  Sunshine, 
its  time  to  get  up"?     (Smith.) 

5-  Nature   talk. 

For  such  a  long  time  tho  flowers  have 
been  asleep;  the  lovely  song  birds  have 
been  to  the  happy  southland;  the  trees 
have  looked  bare  and  brown;  the  little 
brooks  and  streams  have  been  frozen 
over,  and  we  have  had  to  wear  warm 
clothes  and  stay  inside  of  the  house  so 
much.  But  now  everything  is  happy  and 
glad  because  something  has  come.  What 
is  it?  The  bright  spring  time.  And 
now  that  spring  is  here  what  have  we 
with  us  that  we  have  not  had  for  a  long 
time;  who  can  tell  me  something?  The 
leaves  are  beginning  to  come  back  and  the 
little  plants  are  getting  some  pretty  green 
dresses,  and  some  little  birds  are  here 
singing  to  us  about  the  happy  spring 
time.  The  toads  are  glad  to  come  out 
from  their  dark  winter  home  in  the 
ground  and  the  bees  are  so  anxious  to  see 
the  flowers  that  they  fly  out  from  their 
hive  during  the  warm  hours  to  see  if  any 
little  green  plant  has  its  "beaiitiful  col- 
ored dress"  ou.  But  no,  the  little  plants 
must  grow  a  little  larger  before  they  can 
have  their  "beautiful  colored  dress"  on. 
When  you  go  home  today  you  look 
around  and  see  if  yon  can  see  something 
that  is  waking  up. 

6.   Bible  story: 

Miraculous  draught  of  flshes. 

Let  me  see  if  all  the  feet  are  straight 
and  quiet  on  the  floor  and  the  little  hands 
folded  in  the  laps. 

(Note  for  the  teacher.  If  you  can  get 
a  picture  of  a  fisherman's  net  show  it  to 
the  children.) 

A  long,  long  time  ago  when  Christ  was 
here  on  earth,   He  journeyed  many  miles 
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to  many  different  cities  where  He 
preaciied  to  the  people  and  told  them 
how  to  do  right.  One  time  He  was  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake 
watching  two  ships  rock  to  and  fro  with 
the  waves.  Many  people  came  to  the 
shore  that  they  might  hear  the  good 
words  of  their  Master.  So  the  Savior, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  hear  better, 
went  into  one  of  the  ships  and  asked  the 
fishermen  to  push  it  out  from  the  shore  a 
little.  Then  the  Savior  stood  up  before 
them  and  spoke  to  them.  They  were  all 
glad  and  happy  to  be  able  to  see  and  hear 
their  Master. 

When  He  finished  speaking  to  them 
He  asked  Simon,  the  fisherman  who 
owned  the  ship,  to  launch  or  sail  out  into 
the  deep  water  where  they  could  lower 
the  fish  nets  and  catch  some  fish.  (Ex- 
plain what  a  net  is  and  show  the  picture 
of  one.  The  hammocks  now  are  made 
something  like  nets.)  Simon  told  the 
Savior  that  they  had  fished  all  night  but 
had  been  unable  to  catch  any  fish. 
But  then  he  said  that  if  the  Master 
wished  it  he  would  lower  the  nets.  So 
he  did  and  the  nets  sank  down  deep  into 
the  clear  water  and  lo,  a  strange  thing 
happened.  The  net  got  fuller  and  fuller 
of  fish  and  heavier  and  heavier  and  when 
Simon  tried  to  raise  them  the  net  broke. 
Then  Simon  called  out  to  the  other  fish- 
ermen to  come  quickly  and  help  him:  and 
they  did  and  do  you  know  they  caught  so 
many  fish  that  the  one  ship  could  not 
hold  them  all  and  they  filled  the  other 
ship  and  then  there  were  so  many  that 
the  ships  began  to  sink.  When  this  hap- 
pened the  fishermen  were  afraid  and  Si- 
mon knelt  down  before  the  Savior  and 
told  him  to  leave  the  ship  for  they  were 
not  good  men,  and  that  was  why  the  ships 
were  sinking;  but  Christ  said:  ''Fear  not, 
for  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men." 
He  meant  that  if  the  fishermen  would 
follow  Him   they  would  be  able   to   get 


men  to  be  good  and  true  as  easily  as  they 
had  caught  all  of  those  fish. 

7-  Rest  Exercise: 

Give  one  you  may  select;  then  give 
the  following  with  motions. 

See  the  tiny  fishes  dart 

To  and  fro.  to  and  fro; 
Like  a  gleaming  ray  of  light 

Swift  they  go,  swift  they  go; 
In  the  babling  brook  they  play, 

Darting  near  and  then  away 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 

The  mu3ic  is  in  the  Gaynor  book,  page 
52,  if  you  wish  to  sing  it. 

8.  Story.     The  Lark  and  Caterpillar. 

It  was  such  a  beautiful  spring  day, 
everything  in  the  garden  was  happy  and 
glad.  And  as  the  caterpillar  sat  on  the 
edge  of  a  green  cabbage  leaf  he  seemed 
to  be  wishing  and  longing  for  some- 
thing. True,  he  was  wishing  he  could 
fly.  But  as  bright  Mrs.  Butterfly  flut- 
tered down  beside  him,  he  stopped  wish- 
ing and  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say. 
And  a  strange  thing  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Butterfly  told  him. 

She  said:  "Caterpillar  I  a  mgoing  away 
I  know,  because  I  feel  so  strangely,  and, 
Cdterpiller  I  am  going  to  leave  these 
little  butterfly  eggs  with  you  so  that 
when  they  turn  to  little  butterflies  you 
can  care  for  them.  And  be  sure  and 
feed  them  on  nothing  but  honey  dew  and 
other  good  things  that  biitterflies  like." 

And  before  the  caterpillar  could  even 
answer  Mrs.  Butterfly  had  gone. 

Well,  what  was  Mr.  Caterpillar  to  do? 
He  did  not  know  how  to  care  for  butter- 
flies. He  looked  down  at  the  eggs  beside 
him  and  wondered  and  wondered  what 
he  could  do.  He  could  not  sleep  for 
fear  the  eggs  would  hatch  out  into  little 
butterflies.  And  when  they  did  hatch, 
what  could  he,  a  crawling  caterpillar  do? 
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Why  the  little  things  would  want  to  fly 
out  into  the  bright  sunshine  the  first 
thing.  And  poor  old  caterpillar  could 
not  fly  after  them.  He  felt  so  sadly  to 
think  he  could  not  fly. 

Well,  thought  Mr.  Caterpillar,  I'll  ask 
the  dog  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  Oh  no, 
not  the  dog  he  might  brush  the  tiny  eggs 
off'  this  cabbage  with  one  whisk  of  his 
tail.  Well,  anyway  the  dog  won't  know, 
so  I'll  ask  the  lark,  for  he,  I  am  sure,  is 
the  wisest  of  all  the  animals  here,  for  he 
can  fly  and  fly  so  far  up  into  the  blue  sky. 
One  day  as  the  lark  chanced  to  fly  past 
the  cabbage  Mr.  Caterpillar  called  him 
down. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lark,  help  me  won't  you?" 
Tell  me  how  to  care  for  butterfly  eggs, 
and  if  you  don't  know,  please  find  out  the 
next  time  you  fly  up  into  the  clear  bli;e 
sky." 

"Well,  I  will,"  said  the  lark.  And  as 
he  flew  up  in  the  sky  the  caterpillar 
watched  and  wished  he  too  might  fly. 

By  and  by  the  lark  came  back  with 
some  good  news. 

"Will  you  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  a 
secret?"  said  the  lark. 

"Yes,  oh  yes,''  said  the  caterpillar. 

"Well  you  don't  feed  these  little  things 
honey  dew  at  all  when  they  are  hatched, 
becaiise  they  won't  be  butterflies,  but  in- 
stead will  be  little  caterpillars  like  your- 
self. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Caterpillar  how  do  yoii 
dare  tell  me  such  a  thing  when  I  know 
they  will  be  butterflies,  didn't  I  see  Mrs. 
Butterfly  leave  them  here?" 

"There,"  said  the  lark,  "I  knew  you 
wouldn't  believe  me."  And  he  flew  away, 
leaving  Mr.  Caterpillar  to  find  out  for 
himself. 

By  and  by  the  lark  flew  back  to  the 


cabbage  and  asked  the  caterpillar  if  he 
believed  the  truth  about  the  eggs. 

"Yes,"  said  the  caterpillar,  "I  know 
they  will  be  butterflies." 

"Oh,"  said  the  lark,  "you  have  no  faith 
at  all  in  things  you  cannot  see."  "Well, 
if  you  don't  believe  me  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  rest  anyway."  "Those  eggs  will 
hatch  out  into  worms  and  later  on,  when 
it  is  time,  will  turn  into  butterflies,  and 
what  is  more,  you  are  going  to  turn  into  a 
butterfly  yourself." 

"Oh,  go  away,  go  away,"  said  the  cater- 
piller,  "do  you  think  I'll  believe  such 
things." 

"Well,  caterpillar,  you  have  no  faith  at 
all,  you  have  lived  so  long  on  one  small 
leaf  you  know  nothing  of  the  world  about 
you,  you  only  believe  what  you  see;  why 
don't  you  have  trust  and  faith  in  any- 
thing you  can  not  see  and  can  not  under- 
stand?" 

"But  how  shall  I  learn?"  said  the  cat- 
erpillar. 

Just  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  little  eggs  beside  him  on  the  leaf 
turned  into  small  green  caterpillars.  And 
the  caterpillar  felt  ashamed  to  think  he 
had  doubted  so. 

"Oh,  lark,  I  believe  all  the  wonders  of 
heaven  and  earth :  all  things  are  possible," 
said  Mr.  Caterpillar. 

And  in  time  that  caterpillar  found  out 
that  all  the  lark  told  was  true.  For  he 
changed  after  gome  time  from  a  crawling 
worm  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  but- 
terflies you  ever  saw.  And  when  he 
would  fly  up  into  the  clear  blue  sky  he 
would  wonder  who  made  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  in  the  world. 

9  Children's  Period. 
10.  Closing'  Song. 


CURRENT 

IT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 

When  Germany  was  afforded  an  excuse 
for  seizing  a  Chinese  port  and  of  estab- 
lishing herself  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Shantung,  she  began  an  active  campaign 
for  securing  concessions  from  the  Chinese 
government.  During  her  five  years  of 
occupation,  Germany  has  expended  some- 
thing like  twenty  million  dollars  in  build- 
ing up  a  commercial  and  naval  station  at 
Kiaochau.  The  station  is  strongly  forti- 
fied; and  Germany  was,  no  doubt,  pre- 
pared to  take  possession  of  the  province 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  arrive. 

Shantung  is  rich  in  minerals  and  agri- 
cultural possibilities.  There  are  now 
some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
of  railroad  in  full  operation.  These  rail- 
roads are  used  chiefly  in  exploiting  the 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  gold;  and  it 
is  said  that  diamonds  are  on  the  list.  The 
Germans  have  also  expended  money  in 
the  establishment  of  three  high  schools 
in  the  Chinese  territory  outside  of  the 
German  concession  of  Kiaochau. 

Daring  the  last  year,  however,  Germany 
has  been  moderate  in  her  demands  and 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  deprive  the 
Chinese  empire  of  its  rich  province  of 
Shanti;ng.  It  is  clear  that  the  success  of 
Japanese  arms  over  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia has  had  a  restraining  effect  upon 
Germany.  No  doubt  hereafte^  Japan 
will  be  the  first  nation  to  be  considered  in 
dealing  with  China  for  Japan  is  the  mast- 
er of  the  situation  in  Chinese  waters;  and 
if  Japni  keeps  possession  of  Port  Arthur, 
she  will  be  the  strongest  naval  power  in 
the  East. 

It  is  remarkable  what  deference  Japan 
is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  nations  that 
formerly  treated  her  with  indifference  or 
in  a  patroaizing  manner.  Japan  has 
shown  her  mettle.  The  world  has  been 
taught  that  her  soldiers  in  prowess  abd 
skill  have  no  superiors   among  the  most 
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civilized  nations  of  the  world.  It  makes 
a  difference.  Hereafter  the  wishes  of 
Japan  will  be  consulted  before  any  divis- 
ion of  the  Chinese  nation  is  undertaken 
by  any  of  the  great  powers. 

GOLD    OUTPUT    AND  EXPENSIVE    LIVING. 

It  has  perhaps  not  occurred  to  many 
that  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  high 
prices  is  the  constantly  increasing  supply 
of  gold.  Prices  have  been  effected  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation.  The  demand  for  great 
gold  reserves  in  the  military  countries  of 
Europe  has  caused  enlarged  circulations 
of  silver  and  paper  money.  Interest  has 
been  going  down  and  there  is  less  diffi- 
culty in  securing  loans  than  there  was 
when  less  of  that  precious  metal  was  taken 
from  the  mines.  Again,  it  is  very  notice- 
able that  those  countries  to  which  the 
gold  has  gone  from  the  mines  have  been 
most  noted  for  raising  prices  for  labor  as 
well  as  for  increased  cost  in  articles  of 
daily  consumption. 

The  output  of  gold  during  the  year 
1901  in  the  Transvaal  was  $78,150,000. 
This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  one-third 
over  1903.  These  mines  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching their  great  output  of  1M98,  just 
before  the  war.  There  are  now  employed 
about  15,000  white  men,  75,000  Kaffirs,  or 
negroes,  and  18,000  coolies  in  the  mines. 
In  the  Yukon,  the  total  production  of 
gold  within  the  last  six  years  has  been 
893,000,000.  Of  this  amount  8f55,000,01X) 
was  sent  to  the  assay  offices  of  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco.  The  gold  production 
of  Cripple  Creek  has  been  enormous  in 
recent  years,  though  the  output  was 
greatly  lowered  for  about  two  years  on  ac- 
count of  the  strikes  there.  The  increase 
of  gold  will  continue  to  run  up  prices. 
The  unfortunate  phase  of  the  question  is 
that  prices  in  wages  are  not  so  quick  to 
rise  as  the  commodities  of  daily  life. 
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THE      BOY     SHOEMAKER    OF    BERRY 
VILLE. 

IV. 

Oh  the  value  of  a  friend! 

One  on  whom  you  may  depend: 

True  and  staunch,  without  deceit — 

Naught  more  pleasant,  naught  more  sweet 

Than  to  feel  vou  have  a  friend. 


Favorable  Openings  Continue. 

N  "the  Zellon  house,"  as  those 
people  had  called  the  place,  Car- 
los found  much  that  was  inter- 
esting to  him.  There  was  a  good 
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bed,  for  one  thing,  several  chairs,  a  table, 
cupboard  and  dishes.  What  an  outfit  for 
a  twelve  year  old  boy  to  take  possession 
of!  And  all  because  a  woman,  to  whom 
they  had  been  left,  was  afraid  to  come 
and  get  them. 

"And  I  did  not  ask  that  woman  her 
name,"  said  Carlos,  as  he  sat  down  to  com- 
mence work  on  one  of  the  shoes  he  had 
brought  to  mend.  He  talked  to  himself 
a  great  deal,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to 
talk  to. 

When  he  had  first  opened  the  doors  of 
the  house,  he  felt  particularly  glad  that 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  the  air 
■was  warm  and  sweet,  with  a  brisk  autumn 
breeze  that  felt  refreshing  and  purifying. 
"For  this  house  certainly  needs  ventilat- 
ing," said  the  boy,  as  he  opened  all  the 
doors  and  windows  to  allow  the  welcome 


October  wind  and  sunshine  free  access  to 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  place. 

"I  know  what  mother  would  do,  or  have 
me  do,  if  she  were  here,"  he  continued,  as 
he  examined  the  bed.  "She  would  have 
me  put  all  this  bedding  out  in  the  sun- 
shine to  air.  And  that  is  what  I  shall  do, 
just  as  if  she  were  here  to  remind  me. 
Maybe  she  is,  only  I  do  not  see  ber.  I 
will  hang  the  blankets,  quilts  and  sheets 
over  that  clothes- line;  and  the  two  mat- 
tresses and  the  pillows  I  can  spread  out 
on  the  top  of  the  coal-  and  wood-shed,  the 
rain  has  washed  it  clean." 

And  as  Carlos  planned  and  talked,  he 
went  on  working.  When  he  had  put  the 
bedding  all  out  to  air,  he  also  took  some 
rugs  and  loose  strips  of  carpet  that  lay 
on  the  iioors,  and  after  shaking  and  dust- 
ing them  well,  hung  them  on  the  fence 
that  they  might  freshen  in  the  sun  and 
air  too. 

Then  he  gathered  up  and  washed  a  lot 
of  dirty  dishes  which  were  scattered 
about  in  different  places  as  well  as  on  the 
table.  After  sweeping  both  rooms,  he 
noticed  by  the  sunshine  coming  in  at  the 
west  door  that  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock. 
And  then,  a  good,  healthy  hungry  feeling 
reminded  him  that  he  had  not  eaten  a 
real  meal  for  more  than  three  days  and 
nights. 

"He  had  made  a  fire  and  heated  water 
to  wash  the  dishes,  and  now  he  said,  "I'll 
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toast  some  of  my  bread  and  cheese,  as 
grandpa  and  mother  used  to  like  me  to  do. 
It  will  be  better  than  eating  jnst  cold 
victuals."  And  he  found  this  thought  to 
be  correct. 

Many  times  during  the  next  two  or 
three  days,  Carlos  felt  and  expressed  to 
himself  and  to  the  Lord,  thankfulness 
that  through  the  teachings  of  his  mother 
and  grandfather  he  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  a  home  and  himself  real  well,  and 
could  make  and  mend  shoes  in  the  neat- 
est and  best  ways  possible.  For  his 
mother  had  been  an  excellent  cook,  house- 
keeper and  needlewoman,  and  his  grand- 
father a  first  class  shoemaker.  And  Car- 
los being  the  only  child  they  had  to  care 
for,  no  pains  had  been  spared  in  training 
him  to  be  very  exact  in  everything  he 
was  required  or  permitted  to  do.  He  was 
naturally  bright,  energetic  and  quick  to 
learn  and  do  anything  he  took  hold  of, 
and  both  his  grandfather  and  his  mother 
being  delicate  in  health,  it  had  been  nec- 
essary for  him  to  learn  and  do  a  great 
deal  for  so  young  a  boy. 

He  finished  repairing  the  half  dozen 
pairs  of  shoes  he  had  taken  to  mend,  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  since 
the  beginning  of  his  solitary  house-keep- 
ing. Every  scrap  of  leather  he  had  in  his 
box  was  used  up  then,  and  having  kept 
up  a  good  appetite,  his  supply  of  provis- 
ions was  also  exhausted. 

There  were  plenty  of  eggs  on  hand,  but 
he  wanted  something  to  go  with  them.  It 
seemed  rather  strange  that  nothing  in  the 
line  of  edibles  could  be  found  about  the 
place.  Flour-bin,  bread  box  and  every 
receptacle  where  anything  pertaining  to 
food  might  have  been  kept,  was  left 
empty. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  the  little  "her- 
mit" to  do  but  to  take  home  the  mended 
shoes  and  see  if  their  owners  would  be 
gracious  enough  to  give  him  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  provisions. 


He  also  gathered  up  the  eggs  for  that 
day  and  thought  to  take  what  he  had  on 
hand  with  him,  for  perhaps  the  woman 
might  have  changed  enough  so  she  would 
be  glad  to  have  them. 

There  were  three  and  a  half  dozen  of 
the  nice,  fresh  eggs,  and  as  Carlos  walked 
along  with  his  bag  of  shoes  and  his  buck- 
et of  eggs  he  reckoned  in  his  mind  what 
they  were  worth,  at  the  prices  his  grand- 
father would  have  received  for  the  work 
of  mending,  and  his  mother  for  the  eggs. 
At  twenty  cents  a  pair,  the  mending  of 
the  shoes  would  bring  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents.  The  eggs,  if  sold  to  the 
store,  would  bring  fifty  or  perhaps  sixty 
cents.  If  sold  to  some  housekeeper,  they 
would  likely  bring  seventy- live  or  eighty 
cents.  A  dollar  and  seventy  cents,  or 
perhaps  two  dollars,  for  about  two  days 
work  and  three  dozen  and  a  half  of  eggs. 

"Well,"  Carlos  said,  "if  I  can  get  work 
that  I  can  get  money  for,  I  can  live  all 
right,  if  it  is  lonesome  there  at  the  Zellon 
place.  When  I  keep  right  busy  I  do  not 
think  so  much  of  my  lonely  condition; 
and  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  the  chick- 
ens, I  shall  likely  do  little  harm  in  what 
I  say.  I  sleep  beautifully  all  night,  and — 
well,  I  guess  I  am  as  well  otf  here  as  I 
would  be  any  where.  I  shall  stay  for  the 
present  anyhow,  if  they  are  still  willing 
for  me  to." 

"Aunt  May!  Aunt  May.  here  he  is, this 
is  the  boy  we  told  you  about!"  shouted 
Beck  as  Carlos  neared  the  eating  house. 

"Sh!  don't  be  rude, Beck!"  Carlos  heard 
from  a  very  sweet,  womanly  voice  as  he 
stepped  xipon  the  porch.  He  took  otf  his 
hat,  waiting  to  be  told  to  enter  the  house. 

Such  a  pleasant,  kindly  looking  young 
woman  came  to  the  door  and  reached  out 
her  hand  to  Carlos  in  so  friendly  a  way 
that  he  felt  almost  melted  to  tears.  He 
set  down  his  bucket  of  eggs  and  took  the 
proffered  hand,  and  the  young  woman 
said,  "You  are  'the  boy  shoemaker'  are 
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you?  I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you." 
This  unexpected,  cordial  greeting  took 
Carlos  so  bj  surprise  that  he  could  not 
think  how  to  reply  for  a  moment  or  more. 
Then  he  said: 

"Thank  you  very  much !  I  did  not  kuow 
any  one  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  ever 
any  more." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Who  are  you?  You  didn't  tell  us  your 
name,"  put  in  Beck. 

The  lady  answered  him  thus,  "Beckly, 
will  you  please  go  and  attend  to  the 
churning,  which  your  mother  said  you 
must  do  while  she  is  away?  And  let  me 
speak  with  this  young  gentleman."  Her 
voice  was  still  kind  but  firm,  and  Beck 
paid  attention  to  what  she  said  and  went 
to  his  work. 

"Come  in,  and  sit  down,"  the  lady  said 
to  Carlos.  "Mrs.  Rafton  is  not  at  home, 
she  has  gone  to  town  for  supplies,  but 
will  likely  be  back  in  a  short  time  now." 

Carlos  sat  down  and  the  lady  seated 
herself  near  him  and  went  on  talking  in 
a  kindly,  familiar  way. 

"My  name  is  May  Rafton,  I  am  sister 
to  these  children's  father." 

To  this,  Carlos  felt  he  must  answer  as 
frankly  as  the  lady  had  spoken. 

"My  name  is  Hetherly,  Carlos  Hether- 
ly,"  he  said.  "I  have  no  relatives  living, 
in  all  the  world,  that  I  know  of."  His 
voice  was  so  pathetic  as  he  made  this  an- 
nouncement, and  the  young  woman  look- 
ed at  him  with  so  much  tender  pity  that 
both  their  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"The  children  and  my  sister-in-law  have 
told  me  about  you  and  I  wanted  to  see 
you,"  said  Miss  Rafton.  "I  felt  a  great 
interest  in  you,  some  way.  The  children 
and  their  mother  all  like  you,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  them  real  good  friends. 
I  will  be  'Aunt  May'  to  you,  if  you  like,  as 
I  am  to  my  brother's  children.  I  live  in 
town,  a  mile  and  a,  half  from  here,  with 
my  mother.    I  work  for  my  living,  as  you 


have  to  do:  I  teach  school.  We  will 
make  you  feel  as  much  at  home  here  in 
Berry ville  as  possible.  Day  after  tomorrow 
is  Saturday,  and  I  am  going  to  take  my 
school  children  a  berrying.  How  would 
you  like  to  join  us?" 

Carlos  looked  at  May  Rafton  again.  She 
was  smiling  now,  and  catching  some  of 
the  animation  from  her  bright  face  and 
lively  tone,  he  smiled  too. 

"Perhaps  I  should  like  it,"  he  answered. 
"I  will  let  you  know  later.  I  used  to  enjoy 
going  with  my  mother,  sometimes." 

"Beck,  come  and  open  the  gate!" 
screamed  Jake's  voice  from  outside.  Jake 
had  driven  to  town  with  his  mother  and 
Polly  and  the  baby  had  gone  along  for 
the  ride. 

Mrs.  Rafton  had  not  changed,  as  Car- 
los thought  she  might  have  done.  No  in- 
deed! she  would  not  touch  an  egg  from 
the  Zellon  place  on  any  account.  If  she 
should  eat  one  of  them,  she  knew  she 
should  die  of  cramps,  as  poor,  old  Mr. 
Zellon  did. 

But  she  had  a  good  supply  of  provis- 
ions on  hand  now,  having  been  to  town. 
And  being  greatly  pleased  with  Carlos' 
work  in  mending  the  shoes,  she  provided 
him  with  good,  substantial  victuals  very 
liberally,  enough  to  last  him  for  some 
days. 

"Come  home  with  me,  Carl,"  said  Miss 
Rafton.  "Mother  will  take  some  of  the 
eggs,  and  pay  you  the  same  price  she 
would  have  to  give  at  the  store,  and  I  be- 
lieve some  of  our  neighbors  will  want 
some  and  do  the  same.  Shouldn't  wonder 
if  you  could  get  some  work  there  in  town, 
too,  you  work  so  beautifully.  Come  on, 
I  will  help  you  to  look  'round." 

"Mother  called  me  Carl,  sometimes,  I 
like  it  best,"  said  the  boy. 

"All  right,  you  shall  always  be  Carl  to 
me,  and  I  will  be  Aunt  May  to  you,  shall 
I?"  said  Miss  Rafton. 

There  were    some    arransements  made 
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about  the  children's  going  a  berrying  on 
Saturday,  and  then  "Aunt  May"  and  Carl 
started  for  town  with  the  bucket  of  eggs, 
the  latter  leaving  his  sack  of  provisions 
to  be  called  for  on  his  return. 

The  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  seemed 
very  short,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  Carl,  for 
Aunt  -vlay  knew  so  well  how  to  be  enter- 
taining in  her  talk  with  boys. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  her  home, 
it  seemed  to  these  young  persons  as 
though  they  had  known  each  other  a  long 
time,  instead  of  but  an  hour  or  two. 

"Come  right  in,  Carl.  Mother  dear,  this 
is  Carl  Hetherley,  a  new  and  good  young 
friend  of  ours,"  was  Aunt  May's  intro- 
duction of  Carl  to  her  home  and  her 
mother.  "You  heard  Polly  and  Jake  tell 
about  this  young  man,  'the  shoemaker,' 
you  know."' 

"Oh  to  be  sure!"  said  Grandma  Rafton, 
"I  am  real  glad  you  have  come  to  see  us," 
and  she  shook  hands  with  him  kindly  as 
her  daughter  had  done. 

A  very  nice,  good  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared, for  this  mother  and  daughter,  by 
Miss  Aurd,  their  cook  and  housekeeper, 
a  fleshy,  red  faced  woman  of  upwards  of 
forty  summers,  who  prided  herself  on  her 
clean  kitchen- aprons  and  dish-towels. 

"Yes  indeed,  I  should  think  so!"  said 
Miss  Aurd,  when  Grandma  Rafton  asked 
her  if  she  could  put  on  an  extra  plate  and 
provide  for  their  visitor.  And  when  told 
that  he  had  fresh  eggs  for  sale,  certainly 
she  wanted  some  and  she  knew  two  or 
three  of  the  neighbors  who  would  be  glad 
to  take  the  rest.  Miss  Aurd  also  had 
three  or  four  pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers 
that  wanted  mending,  and  was  so  glad  to 
know  "the  little  shoemaker." 

So  Carl  got  a  good  dinner,  had  a  pleas- 
ant time  and  went  home  with  seventy 
cents  in  his  pocket  and  some  dainties  in 
his  bucket,  instead  of  the  eggs.  Or  rather, 
he  started  home  with  seventy  cents,  but 
having  enquired   and   learned   where  he 


could  purchase  some  leather,  he  went 
there  to  the  old  and  established  shoe- 
maker of  the  place,  and  bought  fifty  cents 
worth  of  leather  for  mending  shoes. 

He  told  the  chickens,  when  he  cared 
for  them  that  evening,  how  much  they 
had  helped  him  out,  and  promised  them 
continued  faithfulness  in  return.  He 
would  have  to  do  a  little  washing  the 
next  day,  he  said,  and  the  wash-boiler  was 
full  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  which  he  would 
empty  where  they,  the  chickens,  could 
pick  and  wallow  to  their  hearts'  content. 

(to  be  continued.) 
the  letter-box. 

What  Santa  Claus  Brought. 

Farmers  W.\rd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  my 
little  friends  what  Santa  Claus  brought 
me  for  Christmas.  He  brought  me  a 
nice  little  book  of  Bible  stories,  and  I 
like  to  hear  papa  and  mama  read  about 
Joseph  who  was  sold  into  Egypt,  and 
about  our  Savior.  I  also  got  a  magic 
lantern,  and  a  nice  little  typewriter  that  I 
can  write  my  school  lessons  on.  I  think 
Santa  Claus  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  want 
to  be  a  good  boy,  so  that  when  I  am  a 
man  I  can  go  on  a  mission,  like  my  papa 
did.  I  am  eight  years  old.  This  is  my 
first  letter. 

Raymond  F.  Crow. 

A  Farmer's  Boy. 

Dry  Fork,  Utah. 
We  live  in  a  small  town  called  Moun- 
tain Dell.  A  pretty  creek  runs  through 
the  valley  called  Dry  Fork.  Nice  farms 
lie  on  both  sides.  We  live  in  town  in  a 
nice  two-story  house.  Oar  farm  is  one 
mile  from  here.  The  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  thick  cedars,  which  make  them 
so  pretty.  Our  papa  is  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  and  we  all  go  to  Sunday 
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School.  Papa  and  mama  have  seven  girls 
and  four  boys.  I  shall  soon  be  nine 
years  old.  I  go  for  the  cows  on  little 
Prince. 

John  Sherman  Doman. 


How  I  Was  Healed, 

TOQUEEVILLE,  UtAH. 

Dear  Liitle  Lettee-Box:  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  When  I  was  four  years  old  1 
was  burned  very  badly  with  hot  water. 
My  grandma  doctored  me,  and  the  Elders 
administered  to  me  many  times.  Many 
people  thought  I  was  going  to  die,  but  I 
was  healed.  Mama  died  when  I  was  six 
years  old,  and  left  papa  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

George  Dodge. 

The  Wounded  Hound. 

Two  dogs  were  once  out  hunting.  They 
had  fine  sport  till  about  noon.  Then  one 
of  them  was  shot  by  one  of  the  men  who 
was  hunting.  The  bullet  went  through 
the  bone  of  the  poor  hound's  leg,  and  he 
could  hardly  endure  the  pain.  As  soon 
as  the  accident  happened  the  dog  went 
limping  home,  closely  followed  by  his 
companion.  When  he  got  home  his  kind 
master,  who  had  always  been  good  to 
him,  got  a  wash  basin  and  filled  it  with 
nice,  warm  water  and  washed  the  wound- 
ed leg.  Then  he  got  a  clean  cloth  and 
wrapped  it  up.  It  took  a  long  while  for 
the  wounded  leg  to  get  well,  but  after  it 
did,  the  hound  was  ever  faithful  and  did 
all  he  could  for  his  kind  master. 

Celia  Millee, 

12  years  old. 

HoLBEOOK,  Nava.to  Co.,  Aeizona. 
My  mama  is  sending  for  the  Juvenile 
for  my  birthday.     We  live  near  the  rail- 
road track.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  pet- 


rified wood  here  in  Navajo  and  Apache 
counties.  Several  have  been  selling  ith  ere. 
My  little  brother  and  I  have  sold  some. 
We  see  many  Indians  here,  who  bring  in 
fine  blankets. 

Pauline  Greee. 

SMILES. 

Why  Jack  was  Quiet. 

Blanche,  Wilbur  and  Thomas  were  in 
the  garden  playing  and  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  but  small  Jack  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner very  quietly,  which  for  Jack  was  an 
unusual  proceeding.  After  watching 
ihem  for  some  time,  the  mother's  curi- 
osity prompted  her  to  ask: 

"What  are  you  playing?" 

"We  are  playing  house,"  answered 
Wilbur.  "Blanche  and  I  are  the  mother 
and  father  and  Thomas  is  the  child." 

"And  what  does  Jack  do?" 

"Sh!  Sh!     He  isn't  born  yet." 

0 
Not  All  in  Him. 

"Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  severely, 
"someone  has  taken  a  big  piece  of  ginger 
cake  out  of  the  pantry."  Johnny  blushed 
guiltily.  "Oh,  Johnny;"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  didn't  think  it  was  in  you." 

"It  isn't  all,"  replied  Johnny:  "part  of 
it's  in  Elsie." 


A  Youthful  Scripturist. 

Willie — I  met  our  new  minister  on  my 
way  to  Sunday  School,  mama,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  ever  played  marbles  on  Sun- 
day. 

Mother — H'm.  And  what  did  you  say 
to  that? 

Willie — I  said,  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan!"  and  walked  right  off,  and  left 
him. 
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Words  by  G.  March. 


Music  by  H.  H.  Petersen. 
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$500.00  REWARD 


For  Watch  or  Clock  we  cannot  make  go.  We 
repair  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY,  SPEC- 
TACLES. Forty-four  years  experience  in  Salt 
Lake. 


JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS, 

Where  the  Watch  swings  in  the  Window,    26  Main  St.  | 
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-QO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINi. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  wi'l  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doicg  business. 

■YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 
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THE- 


DeBouzekEngraviEg  CompaDy, 


27,  29  West 
South  Temple  St. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


UTAH. 


Infants  elastic  vests  worth  25o.  for  15o 

Ladies'  medium  weight  ribbed  vests, 

worth  35c.  for  25c 

Men's  white  unlaundered  shits  50c 

Men's  wool  mixed  shirts  or  drawers  65c 

Men's  wool  hos-,  worth  25c.  for  15c 

Boys'  navy  blue  cloth  suits  two  pair, 

pants  $3.25 

Men's  all  wool  suits,  Provo  cloth  $12.00 
All  kinds  knitted  garments  75c.  up 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


36  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  CItv 


Tii6  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


t  W.  GILLEn,  G.P.A.       J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A, 
Los  Angeles.  Salt  Lake  City. 


Buy  a 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE. 


The   greatest  entertainers  of  the  age. 

Perfect  reproduction  of  the  voice  and 

all  kinds  of  instruments. 


Prices  from  $15.00. 

Clayton  Music  Co.;; 

t  General  Agents.  :: 

t    EVERYTHING    KNOWN.  IN  MUSIC.   ][ 
J.  109  -S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake.  T 

t  .M-f-M-+  4->-4-»-»-»4-M-f»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦•♦•  * 


WALL  PAPER  AND  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATIONS 


NIAIL    ORDEJRS    SOLICITED. 

H.  DIHWOODEY  FOHHITORE  GO 


CS-'^""''-  RAILROAD 


SCEMC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  only  tranBcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glen  wood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Benton,  Gen.  Agt. 


Take  tbe 


Y 

Portland 
Seattle 


S!S 


Fer 
North  Paclflc 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacoma 


The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERVICE 


BBTInlEBN 


SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 


T.M.SCHtTMACHEB     D.E.BURLJDT     D.S  SPBNCKR 

Traffic  Manager        G.P.&T.A.       A.a.P.&T.A. 
SKUT  I^XICB  CITV,  UT«H 


Thoasands  of  Gastomers 


Patronize  and  Appreciate  our  PERFECT  WORK. 
The  non  resident  has  only  to  mail  us  his  Collara 
and  Cuffs   to  get    the  benefit   of  good  work. 


GOLLflRS  36.  GUFFS  66.  W  01 

Remit  by  letter  including  return  postage. 


TROY  LAINDRY 


BOTH  PHONES   192 

"THE  CAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY." 


166  MAIN  STREET, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


